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IN DEFENSE OF THE UNINTELLIGIBLE* 
GEORGE BOAS 


One of the most usual complaints against the contemporary arts is that they 
are unintelligible. One is confronted with a canvas covered with lines and colors 
going every which way, of fragmented human beings and other animals, of bits 
of crockery, cloth, and paper, and one has no point of reference by which one 
may judge either the excellence or even the meaning of the visual chaos before 
one’s eyes. This was not so in the days of Raphael. Or one picks up what is 
ostensibly a poem and is confronted with snatches of whole sentences, words 
unrelated by the rules of grammar or syntax, exclamations, questions, bits of 
quotations from the classics, even disconnected syllables of words, and one is 
hard put to it to make sense out of the jumble. Such poems, if they are poems, 
we are told, resemble more than anything else the output of the celebrated 
battalion of monkeys before their typewriters. Or again, and this will be my 
last example, one goes to a concert and one’s ears are assailed by howling, screech- 
ing, moaning, and whistling coming out of a collection of instruments, and no 
sound or group of sounds seems to be related to any others—no tonics, no 
dominants, not even any keys. All this, we are informed by those who say they 
know, is deliberate mystification, the foals of nightmares, sheer delight in horror 
for its own sake, the cult of ugliness. But, we are also informed, the really great 
artists of the past worshipped the beautiful and, what is more, were easily under- 
stood by any man of sensibility who saw, read, or heard their works. 

Out of this welter of abuse let us select one point, the criticism that con- 
temporary works of art are unintelligible. I think that I know what it is to be 
intelligible and what conditions a symbol must fulfill in order to be intelligible. 
Only common nouns and adjectives, and sentences containing them are intelligi- 
ble. Proper nouns are not intelligible. Thus symbols in order to be intelligible 
have to be the equivalent of generic terms. If I say, This is a picture, I am talking 
intelligible English, but if I say, Aucassin and Nicolette, I am unintelligible, for 
I have made no assertion. In fact, my hearer does not even know what I am re- 
ferring to, for though he might think that I was naming a medieval romance, 
I might after all be simply referring to a water-color by Demuth representing 
two chimneys. To give the name of something, except when one is answering a 
question, is not to say anything. 

It is an old story in elementary courses in logic that our nouns differ in denota- 
tion and connotation. Such words as World War II, The American Society for 
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Aesthetics. {he Lord Nelson Mass, refer to one object or incident or event. They 
are simply names whose meaning, in the usual sense of meaning cannot be ex- 
panded into a declarative sentence. One may of course describe each of the things 
they name and identify them in a variety of ways. One can tell when they 
occurred, what their causes were, what their purposes were, if they had any, 
and so on. But the meaning of these names is simply their referents. There is, 
to be sure, another common use of the word “meaning” which would not be 
the denotation of these names. It would be the emotional effect of the objects 
to which they refer when one thinks about them or experiences them directly. 
But this varies to such an extent among individuals, that it cannot be the mean- 
ing of their names if one wants to use the word ‘‘meaning” for something which 
is communicable. If, for instance, John Doe when he hears the word, World 
War IT, thinks of heroism, glory, promotion, medals, fogies, and a fat bonus, 
and Richard Roe thinks of misery, mud, K-rations, loneliness, boredom, obscen- 
ity, and oratory, the word has become so ambiguous as to have become useless 
as a means of identification. Please note that I am not maintaining either that 
individuals do not use the proper names in this way or that they all ought to 
feel the same emotions when they hear a given proper name. Certainly conver- 
sation would be greatly clarified and a good deal cooler, too, if each event and 
thing aroused the same emotions in all people. But the fact is that they do not. 
It is also true that people discuss their emotions as if they were the proper 
emotions for all people to experience, given a certain stimulus. The man who is 
bored to death by Goethe’s Faust, and your president, alas, is one such, cannot 
understand why other people should think it so lofty, noble, profound, stimu- 
lating, and indeed epoch-making. One would like other people to have the same 
emotions as one has oneself. To laugh, weep, and be bored in company is the 
pathetic goal of most lives, provided that the target of one’s laughter, tears, 
and boredom is not one’s companions. But all this is beside the point. The point 
is that before one can discuss the object and event to which a proper name re- 
fers, one must expand that name into a series of statements made about its 
denotation and such statements will perforce use common nouns, or universals. 
In other words intelligibility varies directly with abstractness: the more abstract 
a statement, the more intelligible, so that mathematics becomes the most in- 
telligible of subject matters. Even so elementary a sentence as, I see a cat, may 
require elucidation: what is the ego which sees; what does vision consist in; how 
much of the cat does one see; and what particularly feline, or symbolic feline, 
is one seeing? But no such questions could arise over the statement, Things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other. To ask, What things? would meet with rid- 
icule even at the hands of metaphysicians. 

This, I should imagine, would be granted by everyone. No one is ever in doubt 
of the meaning of an algebraic formula or a theorem in geometry. Such state- 
ments have a maximum of intelligibility for the very fact that they consist en- 
tirely of variables. When one says that the square of the sum of two numbers 
is equal to the square of the first plus twice the product of the two plus the square 
of the second, no one replies that this might be so in South Africa but could 
hardly be expected to hold good in North Carolina; or that it would all depend 
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on whether one was a capitalist or a working man or had been brought up in a 
polygamous society. Nor would anyone hearing the formula exclaim, How de- 
lightful! or How monotonous! or What an exquisite combination of unity and 
variety! At least no one would in a course in algebra. But let two people listen to 
one of the Rasoumovsky Quartets and immediately the interpretations differ. If 
this needs confirmation, read the program notes printed on the record albums. 

The question boils down to that of trying to translate into words something 
which is not intelligible. I am asserting that a work of art is intelligible only to 
the extent that it resembles another work of art. In that respect it is exactly like 
a human being. One can hear the name, Abraham Lincoln, and know to whom 
it refers. But as soon as one tries to elucidate the meaning of the name, other 
than by pointing to the man who bore it, one is involved in a futile chase. The 
reason is that “meaning” now will be interpreted as significance or historical 
importance, involving an evaluation more or less personal. What Lincoln stood 
for depends entirely on the system of relations into which one is trying to inte- 
grate him and there is no general agreement which will help one choose. For he 
stood at the intersection of so many systems of reference that no single human 
being could grasp them all. One is constantly discovering new things about him 
which make him more interesting, things bad as well as good, and the possibility 
of saying that at last one has discovered the real Lincoln, in the sense of a set of 
statements which are all true as well as exhaustive of his personality, recedes 
farther and farther beyond one’s grasp. For surely we have learned that it is of 
the essence of human personality to be complex and full of inconsistencies, and 
the peculiar set of elements which make up any one individual is probably never 
repeated. That is why it is wisest to use a proper name and find out as much as 
one can about the person to which it refers, rather than first to select one set of 
traits and say that these are the essential person, meaning nothing more in 
actual practice than that these traits are those which one can classify under some 
rubric established by psychologists in the past whom one has happened to read 
and whose conclusions will no doubt be superseded as soon as one has finished 
reading them. 

That such remarks could be made about any work of art is so obvious that it 
requires no proof here. Works of art, like people, demand interpretation; such 
interpretation will be made by people and cannot be directly established by 
rules, by dictionaries, or by the writings of authorities. This is, I imagine, about 
what Croce has been saying for some years now, though my language and philos- 
ophy are scarcely his. I admit that our interpretations depend to a great extent 
upon tradition, since they are always made verbally and we inherit and do not 
invent our vocabularies. Much interpretation consists in making a new situation 
fit into an old classification, a problem which we are used to in courts of law. 
When a man does something which other people do not approve of, he has to be 
charged with a crime or misdemeanor which already is on the books. But if one 
thinks that the name of the crime or misdemeanor was invented to cover all 
things which human beings might do, one attributes a degree of foresight to the 
human race which only God could possess. But in the field of aesthetics, critics 
are outraged when an analogous situation arises. They have on their books such 
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words as tragedy, comedy, landscape, still-life, sonata-form, and fugue, and instead 
of saying that the composer, to take but one example, must have written a sonata 
or a fugue, because those are the words we possess to name what the composer 
has written, the critic points out that the composer has not written a sonata or 
a fugue but should have. In a court of law, an acquittal would be in order; in a 
court of aesthetics, a conviction follows. 

I should like at this place to insert a bit of speculation. It has been pointed out 
by historians of language that primitive languages are concrete and that as they 
grow they become more and more simplified and hence abstract. A savage will 
have fifteen or twenty words which we translate “knife.”’ But he has no generic 
word for “‘knife.’”’? Consequently, if one tried to say in his language, “Is your 
knife sharp?” it would be impossible. For a man’s knife and a woman’s knife 
and a knife for scaling fish and a knife for stabbing enemies and so on would all 
be named by different words and the savage would see no similarity in all these 
different objects which would justify calling them all by the same generic name. 
So the Japanese have one word for one’s own wife and another for the wife of 
someone else; nor is there any general word for “‘wife.’”” We too have remnants 
of this sort of thing: we have no general word for the siblings of our parents. We 
can classify their sisters as our aunts and their brothers as uncles, but how can 
we talk about both their brothers and sisters in one word? 

But oddly enough, though primitive speech is highly concrete, primitive paint- 
ing and sculpture seem to be highly abstract. At times they resemble pictographs 
with only that degree of individuality that exists in handwriting. We find much 
the same thing in the drawings of some children who ask, How do you draw a 
man? That there is a way to draw a man, any man, is something that would never 
occur to a sophisticated modern painter, though it is true that vestiges of such 
rituals are to be found in all. In fact, it is doubtful whether anyone will ever 
understand artistry who overlooks the effects of ritualization in any art. But it is 
certainly true that in what we call primitive art abstraction is much more notice- 
able than in a highly developed art. If now one turns to classical Greece, one ob- 
serves that as philosophy and science developed and language became capable 
of expressing the abstractions demanded by these disciplines, Greek sculpture— 
and probably painting too, if one may judge from the vases—became more con- 
crete. The realism which Professor Rhys Carpenter has found evolving steadily 
in the history of Greek art marches step by step with the increasing generality of 
the Greek vocabulary. One has only to think of the inventions of Aristotle to 
name his new concepts, essence, accident, potentiality, cause, quality, and so on, 
words which we have to transliterate from the Latin equivalents, so awkward 
is the original Greek, and to think at the same time of fourth century Greek 
sculpture and vase-painting, and the contrast will be clear. Our thinking 
would fail if such words were taken away from us; our mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and indeed all our sciences depend upon our ability to express degrees 
of abstraction which our fathers saw no need for. 

But our painting, and I think that this holds true of much of our sculpture and 
poetry, has become more and more individualized or concrete. Even so-called 
abstract paintings are hardly all alike. They may look at times like geometrical 
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illustrations, but they do not illustrate geometrical theorems. Each is as specific 
as a portrait. And if my speculation is well founded, that is what is to be ex- 
pected. We no longer have to look at a picture to see what mankind is like; we 
get better information from books on anthropology and psychology. Our interest 
in the particular, not in the general, is satisfied by our paintings and only those 
people who have no interest in the particular, in what differentiates rather than 
in what integrates, are bewildered by them. But such people are precisely those 
who are innocent of philosophy or who still think of philosophy as it was before 
the twentieth century. They have retained in their prejudices the principles of 
an epoch before the development of modern science, that is, before the acceptance 
of time and multiplicity as things not to be explained away. Consequently they 
expect a painting made in 1950 to resemble one made in 1850. But by 1850 the 
revolution in thinking had already begun and it was not long before Monet was 
painting not merely the cathedral of Rouen or the poplars along the Seine, but 
the cathedral and the poplars at various hours of the day. It was as if the painter 
were anticipating one of the major shifts in science, the shift from the stable and 
unchanging material object to the fugitive object, one of whose dimensions is 
time. 

That Monet’s practice, scandalous as it was, did not horrify people more is 
probably due to his method of objectively seeing a real physical thing and trying 
to represent it as faithfully as possible. Once a spectator caught on, he could see 
what Monet saw. It took, to be sure, at least a quarter of a century before the 
scandal ceased to be one, but by now Monet no longer seems outrageous; on 
the contrary he seems old-fashioned. It was not very long, however, before 
painters as well as other artists began raising the question of what seeing con- 
sisted in. What Monet would have called objective seeing is scarcely what 
Picasso would have called it, for Monet still believed that everyone could see as 
he saw. And indeed if a person is willing to suppress enough of his mind, he can 
always identify himself with anyone else and thus select that which is common 
to two experiences. Though there was a lot more individuality in his vision than 
in that of the followers of Raphael, none of whom seem to have looked at any- 
thing with their own eyes, yet was still possible to maintain that there was a 
purely visual object which the impressionist could reproduce. That such an ob- 
ject exists can no more be doubted than that a physicist can measure the wave 
lengths which are correlated with any given color. But nevertheless the purely 
visual object, in the sense of that which is selected by the eye alone at a certain 
moment of the day, is more concrete than the visual object as it would theoreti- 
cally appear under some standard lighting, and more abstract than it would ap- 
pear if the whole human being were seeing it with his whole mind, not simply his 
retina. 

It is no discovery of mine that any way of representing things will seem right and 
natural and proper once one has become accustomed to it. I suppose that the 
Egyptians thought it right and proper and natural to represent things in pro- 
file, with the exception of the human eye and shoulders. We may talk with a 
sneer about mere habit, but habit is not so mere as all that; its compulsive force 
is one of the most potent things in history. The habits of society, which we call 
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tradition, acquire a sanctity which is overwhelming to the individual, and a vio- 
lation of tradition may bring about feelings of guilt whose consequences are too 
terrible to be dwelt upon in an after-dinner address. It should not be forgotten 
by aestheticians that the harmonizing of experiences has to be learned. Surely 
nobody in this room can have forgotten his childhood feeling of uniqueness. 
That other people feel as one does oneself is a discovery of great emotional 
power. It is never quite fully believed, I should imagine, and when it takes on 
plausibility, that plausibility is acquired by the sacrifice of one’s own contribu- 
tions to one’s experiences. One can learn to suppress oneself to an amazing extent, 
as anyone who has ever served in the armed forces soon finds out. Indeed edu- 
cation is largely a process of standardization, which is self-suppression, through 
the imposition of correct speech, correct manners, and above all the correct 
curriculum interpreted in the correct way. We begin very early in life to repress 
our individual likings and dislikings and modes of self-expression in order to 
conform to the social pattern which our parents, siblings, friends, and school 
teachers have the authority to impose upon us. I am not objecting to this since 
I appreciate the need for a certain conformity in living. Rituals often liberate 
the imagination by making certain practices automatic. But at the same time 
one should not overlook precisely what a ritual is and must not confuse it with 
natural law. There will always be a swing between ritual and spontaneity, as 
some of the German romanticists saw; the problem is to keep the balance. 

In the case of seeing, a man may either see with his whole mind or not. He 
may see with his emotions or he may suppress them. If he is sufficiently unaware 
of what he is doing, he may simply incorporate the emotions which are tradition- 
ally associated with things into his paintings and think that he is seeing objec- 
tively. Swans, willow trees, and Victorian maidens are to such people graceful, 
and graceful they will be world without end until someone sees a swan on land, 
a willow tree pollarded, a Victorian maiden eating corn on the cob. So mountains 
will frown and the ocean will crash against stern and rock-bound coasts and 
children will be innocent and soldiers will be boys and even Agrippina will ex- 
press a mother’s love. But this is nothing more than the freezing of experience 
into hieroglyphs, rejecting the vitality of the natural world and seeing only its 
mechanical exterior. But if a painter becomes suddenly aware of his freedom to 
associate untraditional emotions with the things of his visual world and if he 
actually does express those feelings, then his paintings will appear to be shockingly 
novel, not to say horrible or revolting. People will look at them and wonder how 
anyone could be so disgusting, will ask whether the painter is not trying to make 
fun of them, or, if they are modest people, will say simply that they do not under- 
stand. In such a sentence as this, the word “understand” means “‘to feel the same 
feelings.’ But the greater question is why anyone should expect to. Few things 
differentiate people more than their emotional responses, even though they have 
been educated in the same schools and have learned the same technique of re- 
pression. 

Now let us assume that we are painters or poets and that we have had an ex- 
perience which we believe to be valuable at least to us and that we wish to ex- 
press that experience in all its individuality and concreteness. To do this we do 
not try to make it as similar to the experiences of other people as possible but to 
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emphasize its peculiarities. So if we are trying to write a biography, we do not 
select those details of a man’s life which are exactly like the details of everyone 
else’s life and dwell on them. But the more successful we are in our striving for 
the concrete, the more unintelligible we become. This is unavoidable. If there 
are other people who have enough good-will to make an effort towards sympathy, 
they will at least understand what we are trying to achieve and though their 
comprehension of our aims will not, to be sure, bridge the gap between their 
personality and ours, our works of art will at least seem less monstrous and bizarre 
to them. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century certain new ways of thinking 
have arisen which cannot fail to have had some influence on almost all of us. I 
refer to the work of Freud, Einstein, the Curies, Bergson, statistical mechanics, 
and symbolic logic, to mention only items outside the world of aesthetics. The 
contribution of Freudian psychology with its emphasis upon the contributions 
of Unconscious would have sufficed—could it have arisen in isolation from 
everything else—to have changed men’s minds about the processes of artistry 
and especially about what the eye selects. But it did not arise alone and I doubt 
whether there is any subject which has been developed since 1905 which could 
have been understood in 1880. And as knowledge of the external world dissolved 
into a series of equations, so the perceptions of that world hardened into a cluster 
of associations some of which took on a new and strange and for that reason alone 
horrible significance. It is noticeable that the hostile critics of what is called 
modern art are not left cold and untouched by it. On the contrary, unless my 
experience is peculiar, they begin frothing at the mouth, their eyeballs protrude 
from their sockets, their tongues grow thick and they pour forth a stream of 
denunciation which not even Jeremiah could have equaled. A work of art so 
powerfully stimulating may be unintelligible, but it is not ineffectual. 

I should therefore surmise’ that what we have in such pictures, poems, and 
sculptures, is experience so completely individualized and concrete that it eludes 
our traditional methods of classification and by that very fact becomes incom- 
prehensible. Regardless of what aesthetic theorists may have said in the past, 
people persist in looking at works of art with their whole minds and not with 
some special faculty called aesthetic perception. They therefore are doomed to 
fail when they attempt to find in what is unique those elements which are not 
unique, to apply as a standard of excellence conformity to rules which are no 
longer applicable. No rule in any event is applicable except to a class of objects 
or events; rules are generic descriptions and while they can measure deviation 
from a norm, they cannot condemn it. Yet the tendency to act as if the business 
of human beings was to conform to generic behavior persists and I suspect that 
the persistence is grounded in our passion for praising and blaming. I admit 
that we would all be easier prey for the psychologists, moralists, and aesthetic 
critics if we were all alike and if our works of art were so highly standardized 
that they could as well have been produced by machines. But our mission in 
life does not seem to be that of making psychology easy and if we are a way- 
ward lot, that is the cross which students of our behavior will have to bear with 
resignation. 

Before leaving you in peace, let me admit that everyone must realize that 
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any such label as modern art is misleading. The arts of today are more stratified 
and various than those of any other time, for nothing to speak of has ever been 
lost. Painters of 1950 vary from those who imitate Bonnat to those who imitate 
Picasso; there are poets who still write in the idiom of Tennyson and sculptors 
whose work if dug up would be identified with the school of Puech. Further- 
more what I have said about concrete experience must be qualified—and severely 
qualified—by the observation that any experience when filtered through a man’s 
imagination in the form of verbal or plastic expression is bound to lose its con- 
creteness to a certain extent, for the expressive vocabularies are to a large extent 
acquired by learning. From the spectator’s point of view works of art also will 
lose individuality, for they will require interpretation, and one can interpret a 
symbol only in a language which one has already learned and which is there- 
fore over-individual. But one may make one generalization which is as true as 
most generalizations about human affairs. In language we are reaching a maxi- 
mum of univalence, thanks to the mathematicians and semanticists. But we are 
compensating for that rigidity in the arts and the emotional shock of bewilder- 
ment is in itself a blessing. Personally I should think that the public would be 
happy to find a field which they do not understand. Have we not heard that the 
love of wisdom begins in wonder? Why do we complain when a group of artists 
gives us something to wonder about? Have we forgotten the many essays on the 
mystery of beauty, beauty which seemed to increase in value in proportion to its 
mysteriousness? If by “‘beauty’’ one means the quality of certain academic 
paintings, then let us admit that beauty is as dead as Pan and that the artists 
of today are expressing a new value to take its place, whatever name one wishes 
to give it. It is the value of the immediate presence of a concrete experience, by 
which I mean, for instance, not simply the cathedral of Rouen seen on a sunny 
day at noon, but the cathedral seen by such and such a person in his own way, 
with all his devotion or hatred for it externalized, in fragments, if necessary, as 
his mind turns from the divinity which is believed to inhabit it to the tyranny 
and persecution which its administrators have practiced, with a clash of color 
as conflicting as the emotions which it stimulates, with evocations of the saints 
and martyrs associated with it. It is perhaps not necessary to point out that 
such a picture would rank low in the scale of Roger de Piles and leave Mr. Francis 
Henry Taylor somewhat depressed. 

Let us remember that western Europe has been educated in a religion whose 
heart is an incomprehensible mystery, the horror of which is attenuated only 
by having been seen so often in the last two thousand years. Horror in the last 
resort is simply that which horrifies us. A man from Mars, or even from Tahiti, 
might be horrified by seeing young girls in white dresses wearing round their 
neck as jewels little duplicates of a Roman instrument of torture. We seem to be 
able to endure the sight with equanimity. I do not therefore believe that the ex- 
pressions of revulsion in which some critics indulge at the sight of paintings 
which they admittedly do not understand signify anything more than their own 
narrowness of mind. It is true that the nineteenth century now seems in many 
ways to have been incredibly optimistic; its leaders thought that they had finally 
understood all problems and that there were no terrae incognitae. Well, the twen- 
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tieth century has suddenly changed all that and there seem to be more worlds 
to conquer than our fathers dreamed of. The universe has grown in many ways 
more mysterious, rather than less, and this is especially true as far as human 
affairs are concerned. So long as the human eye was simply a retina on whose 
passive surface the light rays made their impressions, pictures were easily enough 
painted and understood. But now we know that between the retina and the paint 
brush lies an enormous complex of hate and longing and dread and hunger, of 
fears emerging from infancy and childhood, of desires to placate, to annoy, to 
kill, to create. What folly then to preach an aesthetic creed based upon an ob- 
solete psychology! Does anyone really believe that any artist worth his salt 
would pay the slightest attention to such scoldings? Critics by tradition have the 
pretension of deciding what is good and what is bad, but aestheticians at least 
might be expected to study works of art rather than to praise and blame them. 
It is obvious that one cannot understand the unintelligible. But it is next to ob- 
vious that one can understand why it is unintelligible. If to be intelligible means 
to be translatable into words, then there are plenty of unintelligibles in the uni- 
verse. But man can appreciate what he does not understand, as he can love his 
wife and children. We have known for centuries why certain things occur; we 
have never known whether they will occur or not. We can always state the con- 
ditions under which events will happen; that they will happen is never certain. 
If one prefer the jargon of the schools, the what is intelligible, not the that, and 
there has never yet been perfected a system of philosophy which could explain 


why any general rule was exemplified, if indeed the question has any meaning. 
It is always possible of course to classify everything, if classification is of interest. 
The great question is whether the main purpose of the modern artist is to ex- 
emplify generic traits of some imaginary class or to produce an individual object. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW IN NON-OBJECTIVE PAINTING 
JEROME ASHMORE 


Among the salient characteristics of the contemporary kind of painting called 
non-objective is one which permits it to be described as a fascinating compound 
of the old and the new. The old element that impresses one reverts to at least 
500 B.C. It is the persistent aura of the philosophy of Pythagoras that accom- 
panies a non-objective composition, seen and heard at its best in one or many of 
the works of Rudolf Bauer or Wassily Kandinsky, the prime movers of the non- 
objective trend. 

So contrapuntal and complete is the kinship that it would not be a blind whim 
to call non-objective painting a virtual revival of Pythagoreanism, unwittingly, 
to be sure, but none the less definitely evident. The ground for such a statement 
would be found in five unescapable resemblances: the emphasis on music, the 
concern with polar opposites, the affirmation of the reality of number and shape, 
the therapy of the psyche, and the associated religious manifestations. 

Often has it been said that the Pythagorean philosophy was derived from music, 
that out of the problems and observations resulting from the tuning of the lyre 
a metaphysics and a Weltanschauung arose. To the inquiring minds of Pythag- 
oras and his early followers the mere circumstance of finding intermediates 
between a tone and its octave led to profound results that without reflective ex- 
amination might seem far afield from such an unpretentious beginning, very 
much as Rudolf Bauer’s painting, some of which was created literally as music 
in shape, space, and color, possesses emergent meanings that produce symboli- 
cally the same sequence found in Pythagorean philosophy. 

As music is unavoidably associated with Pythagoreanism, so it is the most 
frequently mentioned characteristic of non-objective painting. As it was a root 
of one, so it is a root of the other. Witness among the titles of Bauer’s composi- 
tions several Andantes, Allegros, Allegrettos, and Prestos; also Intermezzo, Pizzi- 
cato, Con Brio, and Triptych—Symphony in three movements. While Bauer is the 
best example of the musical foundation and other non-objective painting cannot, 
as a conscious effort, be traced so overtly to it, nevertheless non-objective paint- 
ing, as a species, has a dominantly musical nature—a feeling of counterpoint, 
loudness and softness of its parts, fuguelike coldness and purity—and all of the 
most typical non-objective painting is by its own nature sharply tuned. 

To continue the similarity, notice something that with the Pythagoreans came 
out of their attention to music and with non-objective painters inevitably appears 
prominent in their compositions. It is the factor of objective means and extremes. 
When solving the problem of tuning the lyre, by establishing a fourth and a fifth 
between a tone and its octave and discerning that these four tones represented 
a proportion, 6:8 = 9:12, Pythagoras and those associated with him felt that 
their discovery warranted applications of immense significance. One of the 
cardinal conclusions they reached was that harmony resulted from determining 
a means between extremes, that harmony—the desirable state in music—was a 
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meeting of extremes. From this example they inferred that harmony in nature 
was also a meeting of extremes, that in the external world things were reducible 
to pairs of opposites and when these opposites were reconciled harmony resulted. 
This view led to the list of antithetical principles usually credited to Pythagoras: 
definite and indefinite, odd and even, one and many, right and left, male and 
female, rest and motion, straight and bent, light and dark, good and evil, square 


Wassily Kandinsky: Above and Left 
Courtesy Museum of Non-objective Paintings, New York 


and irregular. Moreover, these principles were regarded as objectively existent, 
like a tone and its octave. 

But what is illuminating is that over half of these principles, namely: odd and 
even, right and left, rest and motion, straight and bent, light and dark, square 
and irregular, are used in non-objective painting with precisely the same ob- 
jective treatment of them as by the Pythagoreans. Non-objective painting, like 
Pythagoreanism, abounds with polar opposites, to mention others such as up 
and down, loose and tense, hot and cold, rigid and yielding, condensed and rare- 
fied. 
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It might be said, with obvious accuracy, that these principles are not exclusive 
to non-objective painting, that all art uses them, at least as elements of struc- 
tural composition. But in examining the manner of use a distinction appears. 
In conventional art these principles are secondary or auxiliary to a representation 
stylized or natural, of some common physical object. Whereas in non-objective 
painting they are used of themselves as a primary thing with their own being; 
they have objective life and prime meaning in the composition; unlike their use 
in conventional art, they are something shown in itself without contingency on 
some other object. An excellent example of what is meant would be Kandinsky’s 
composition, Above and Left. Here the painter is showing Above as an objective 
thing in contrast with its polar opposite, Below, and Left as an objective thing 


Wassily Kandinsky: Yellow, Red, Blue 


in contrast with its polar opposite, Right. This sort of concrete image of a theo- 
retical relativism is uniquely characteristic of non-objective painting.' 

However, polar opposites were not the only consequence of the tuning of the 
lyre. Another fruitful result was the expansion of the connotation of mathematics. 
The intervals of the fourth and the fifth, essential to harmony, had been ob- 
served to be ratios and the key to the solution of the problem of tuning was 
found in the proportion expressed by the integers 6:8 = 9:12. The unavoidable 
inference was that mathematics was inseparable from harmony. 

As the observation of the meeting of extremes was transformed by the Pytha- 
goreans into a doctrine of universal application, likewise the interchangeability 
of harmony and an arithmetical proportion stimulated the conviction of the 
reality of number. The Pythagoreans seem to have asked: ‘‘If musical tones can 


1 T happened to be in the company of Mr. Joseph Petrick, an able artist, when, for the 
first time, he saw a non-objective work. It was a color reproduction of Bauer’s Yellow 
Accent. His comment was, ‘‘Well, what I see here is High and Warm, Low and Cold.”’ 
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be reduced to numbers, cannot everything else?’”’, and, augmented by their pre- 
vailing occult approach to number, they were predisposed to answer “yes,” and 
to give to mathematics the character of ultimate reality. 

But this is only to exhibit the coincidences between Pythagoreanism and non- 
objective painting. As non-objective painting is musical, it, too, ismathematical, 
and ratios and equations emanate from its compositions. The association of 
mathematics and music is an old and permanent one that comes to light force- 
fully and uniquely in non-objective painting. 

In the Pythagorean attestation of the reality of number is the interwoven 
belief in the reality of shape, for in the arithmetic of early Greece a number was 
construed as a shape. So non-objective painting, with its whole subject matter 
being revelations of non-naturalistic shapes, stays Pythagorean. The shapes of 
the non-objective painter well may have an aspect of reality, if only because 
they qualify as art, for somehow all art approaches or reveals reality. The tend- 
ency toward number and shape in concurrence with music brings to mind Oscar 
Wilde’s reference to things built out of music: “‘And so not built at all, and 
therefore built forever.” 

Closer inspection intensifies similarity. Number was not only a shape for the 
Pythagoreans, but it was a shape made by dots. For example, three was a triangle 
formed by a dot at each vertex, four a square formed by a dot at each corner, 
and so on through successive polygons. One and two had to be solely dots, al- 
though two could suggest a straight line. This ancient designation of numbers, 
vestiges of which may be seen on dice and dominoes, possesses a truthfulness 
not found in our modern symbols, which exist only for convenience and not for 
iconic expression. 

It is only necessary to see that in its telic significance the dot is a point and the 
consequences become vast. Not only is the point a prime element in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy of numbers, but is as well the ultimate source and reason for 
being of non-objective painting. 

In Pythagorean philosophy the point is considered as product of the Limited 
and the Unlimited, thereby assuming major importance metaphysically. In 
graphic presentation of numbers and shapes, the two being correctly fused by the 
Pythagoreans, pebbles were employed as symbols of the point. The area of the 
shape made by geometrical positioning of the pebbles was called the “‘field’’.? 
Thus the point determined the ‘‘field’’, and accordingly line, surface, and solid 
were constructions dependent on the point. Since the scientific and ethical theo- 
ries of the Pythagoreans relied considerably on number and shape, which in 
turn were outgrowths of the point, it is apparent that the point occupies a prom- 
inent place in Pythagorean thought. 

Now the kind of development of the point that took place among the Pytha- 
goreans is precisely the kind that Wassily Kandinsky affirms in his book, Point 
and Line to Plane,’ as an elucidation of some of the fundamentals of non-objective 
painting. Kandinsky considers the point invisible and incorporeal, and as having 
the character of something ultimate. His point is possessed of internal tensions 

2 Cf. J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 104 ff. (London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1930). 


3 First English Edition, tr. by Howard Dearstyne and Hilla Rebay (Bloomfield Hills: 
The Cranbrook Press, 1947 for Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation). 
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that generate a multiplicity of events, including manifestations of sound, al- 
though pictorially—that is, externally—this same point must be inert and silent. 
A line is secondary to the point and a plane tertiary, because a line is always the 
path of a point and a plane is a surface developed and bounded by lines. 

Thus Pythagorean philosophy and non-objective art have a common source 
in the point, a common feeling about the metaphysical nature of the point, and 
a common understanding of the consequences of the behavior of the point. The 
two could be said to share the view that a point, whether it is the pebble of 
early Greek arithmetic or the loud-silent, tense-inert entity of Kandinsky, is, 
in the language of Aristotle, a formal and material cause. 

The next resemblance is the therapeutic direction taken by both. In Pytha- 
gorean philosophy this is formally instrumental; in non-objective painting it is 
informally auxiliary. 

Long before Aristotle’s theory of catharsis the Pythagoreans consciously em- 
ployed their philosophy and music to purge the soul as they used medicine to 
purge the body. Long before Plato’s Phaedo there was the Pythagorean doctrine 
that, by reason of being entombed in a body and through what we might call 
natural living, the soul suffers pollution and corruption. To combat such de- 
generating circumstances an antidote is required, something to bring about a 
state of holiness in the soul and the something that accomplishes this is music as 
a philosophy. For the Pythagoreans music in its harmonic aspect of reconciling 
extremes was an agent to cleanse the soul and leave it in holiness. 

Among non-objective artists the same sort of viewpoint is present. In an article 
called ‘Value of Non-Objectivity,’* Hilla Rebay states: ‘“‘The Non-objective 
picture is far superior to all others in its influential potentiality, educational 
power, and spiritual value to humanity... .It stimulates intuition and trains 
the acquisition of spiritual balance and order. . . . The contemplation of a Non- 
objective picture offers a complete rest to the mind. It is particularly beneficial 
to business men, as it carries them away from the tiresome rush of earth, and 
strengthens their nerves, once they are familiar with this real art. If they lift 
their eyes to these pictures in a tired moment, their attention will be absorbed 
in a joyful way, resting their minds from earthly troubles and thoughts.’”’ The 
writings of Kandinsky express the same outlook. 

While it is readily recognized that nearly all art is spiritually uplifting, artists 
generally do not call attention to this occurrence as a special characteristic of 
their work, nor form a creed around it. Yet the two non-objective painters men- 
tioned represent a group that emphatically attributes just such a power to their 
own kind of product. By so doing they unconsciously confirm their kinship with 
Pythagoreanism. Their art, they claim, with this claim being elaborately sup- 
ported by Kandinsky, has extra and exclusive characteristics that make it a 
superior agent for healing and purifying the soul, in contrast with art plastically 
conceived from ordinary naturalistic sources. 

The final similarity between Pythagoreanism and non-objective painting is 
found in their religious accompaniments, overtly organized in the philosophy, 
implicit, but none the less definite, in the art. 


4In Third Enlarged Catalogue of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Collection of Non-Objective 
Paintings, pp: 4-14, (New York: The Bradford Press, Inc., 1938). 
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The Pythagoreans were a religious order. Like all Greek religious orders, their 
rites and group observances were secret, at least secret from posterity to the 
extent that we have no record of them. But of the fact of wide membership in 
the Pythagorean order there is abundant evidence. 

In correspondence, non-objective painting tends to form a religion among its 
adherents and creators. Of course this is not without considering that historically 
there have been recurrent attempts to identify art and religion, the most con- 
spicuous being by the German romanticists of the late eighteenth century. But 
such attempts were invariably by individuals or groups theorizing about art from 
a position outside of art itself, attempting to graft on art a theory originating 
outside of art. In the milieu of non-objective painting such is not the case. There 
is no formal theory involved. There is something growing out of non-objective 
painting that tends to form among its followers a kind of unorganized cult, to 
accent religion without postulating a religion. In speaking of religion in this sense 
the term is intended to signify a natural-supernatural relationship, apart from 
ecclesiastical connotations. Yet this religion is not anything vague. It is a sort 
of nucleus with magnetic properties that seem to draw a religious response from 
an initiate. 

Possibly, if you have the antecedents—music, natural polarity, shape and 
number as reality, and psychic catharisis—as both Pythagoreanism and non- 
objective painting have, you cannot avoid a sense of religion as a consequence. 
But Pythagoreanism is not the only ancient factor that seems to be present in 
non-objective painting. One also can detect in it intimations of Plato, and, as 
might be expected, these are of the parts of Plato that are most Pythagorean— 
the theory of Ideas and its affiliated conception of the degrees of knowledge. 

As Platonic Ideas are a development of Pythagoreanism, it is fitting that non- 
objective painting with its Pythagorean aspect should echo something of a 
Platonic Idea. We find this echo in the way the paintings symbolize an arche- 
type. Somehow we feel that here is the best possible representation of a Platonic 
Idea—a pure form with life through color and a perfection that is a class and an 
individual at the same time, and something that imperfect physical particulars 
could suggest but never attain. Much of non-objective painting symbolizes just 
this. 

Then, as Platonic Ideas lead to a scale of degrees of knowledge, non-objective 
painting, too, reveals a kind of knowledge on the scale—the stage of knowledge 
reached by diagrams. Near the end of the sixth book of the Republic Plato in- 
troduces his celebrated simile of the divided line that depicts the stages of knowl- 
edge and indicates the kind of object in each—the lowest being shadows or re- 
flections as from mirrors or water; the next being the actual physical objects 
surrounding us in the external world; the third being diagrams as used in mathe- 
matics and science. Associated with objects of this third kind is knowledge that 
is closest to knowledge obtained directly from Ideas themselves. It is the degree 
of knowledge that is obtained from the hypotheses and conclusions of mathe- 
matics and is based on the ultimate nature of shape and number. 

Now this knowledge from diagrams mentioned by Plato seems to be the kind 
issuing from a non-objective painting. The painting’s mathematical character 
confirms the similarity and, again, the content of a non-objective work does go 
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beyond physical objects, in the same way as the suspected corresponding stage 
of knowledge in Plato. However, one notices that a non-objective painting, un- 
like mathematics and science, does not try to prove anything and this observa- 
tion provokes the conjecture that possibly the kind of knowledge we obtain from 
this art does not completely coincide with the kind in Plato’s mathematical 
realm, but rather is intermediate between that realm and the realm of Ideas. 

But enough of the old elements, reminiscent of Pythagoras and Plato. In 
non-objective painting there is something emphatically new, as new, one might 
say, as tomorrow. It is the indication, in this kind of painting, of the theory of 
an atomic universe. In his article, “Science and Cubism,”> Mr. Paul M. LaPorte 
disclosed the significant concurrence of cubism in art and the theory of rela- 
tivity, with its fourth dimension in physical science, as well as historically pre- 
vious concurrences of theory in science and conception in painting. Today we 
have an equally remarkable parallel between non-objective painting and atomic 
science. At the same time that scientists were proclaiming that matter is not 
material, but is an x factor in the universe, non-objective painters were repres- 
enting something not material, yet, like matter, something primary, cosmic, 
and indestructible. The experiments, equations, and equipment of the scientists 
had led to the same kind of conclusion as reached by the intuition of the artists: 
that is, objects as we see them and atoms as material are far from being ultimate 
and accordingly far from being real. 

By way of further comparison let us ask on what the findings of atomic science 
rest. The answer may very well be: on a point. It is a point sometimes positively 
or negatively charged and sometimes neutral. Then consider that non-objective 
painting, too, rests on a point, sometimes in movement through its own positive 
or negative inner tensions and sometimes totally inert. Thus we have both the 
science and the art reducing to a common factor—a point, and expanding to a 
common infinity—a non-material universe. 

If these comments have any degree of validity, they serve as a basis that would 
enable us to call non-objective art an organization of philosophy and sensation. 
This description, in turn, leads to the age-old outlook wherein art is seen as an 
agent for deepening insight and, as Bergson and others strongly contended, for 
producing a vision of reality. 

Then, like the old Pythagorean philosophy and the new atomic science, non- 
objective paintings are attempts at translations of clues to a mystery—the 
mystery of what is behind phenomena and what is the key to an adequate in- 
terpretation of the universe. With brilliant speculation, Bauer, Kandinsky and 
other non-objective painters have made a praiseworthy attempt to progress 
toward the solution of a problem. It is the one mentioned by Goethe in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit; and while we may be sure that Goethe, with his preoccupation 
with the physical eye and physical nature, would have shunned non-objective 
painting, yet ironically non-objective painting in its depth meaning gives one of 
the best examples of his words: “‘The highest problem of all art is to produce by 
illusion the semblance of a higher reality.” 


5 The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, March 1949, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 243-256. 
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I 


The thesis concerning the aesthetic irrelevance of belief has been a cornerstone 
of modern aesthetic theory and criticism. Many writers, indeed, appear to regard 
it as merely a corollary of the definition of the ‘‘aesthetic attitude,’’ which is con- 
ceived by them to be essentially non-cognitive. In spite of the great weight of 
authority behind it, however, I am convinced that the doctrine is pernicious and 
that the definition on which it is based is unfruitful. It has hampered a more 
flexible and experimental study of what actually occurs in our responses to works 
of art; it has, at least by implication, given countenance to the most flagrant 
disregard by critics of what artists often have manifestly sought to express in 
their works; it has helped to foster an ideal of catholicity of taste which deliber- 
ately ignores every level of significance in a work of art below its ‘‘sensuous sur- 
face’’; and it has left a legacy of ‘‘aesthetic paradoxes” from which there seems 
to be no way of escape. 

The main body of this paper contains a constructive analysis of the several 
main functions and types of belief in the aesthetic experience of art. Before pre- 
senting this analysis, however, it will be necessary to consider some of the argu- 
ments, partly theoretical and partly normative, which have given the opposing 
view its current vogue. 

One set of arguments, clearly normative in effect if not in intent, is motivated 
by an attitude toward the arts which I shall call, by analogy with its theological 
counterpart, “critical liberalism.’’ Undoubtedly the most influential and persua- 
sive representative of this position in the recent past has been I. A. Richards, 
and in what follows I shall accordingly consider him as its characteristic spokes- 
man. In so conceiving him, I do not in the least wish to minimize the importance 
of Richards’ contributions to aesthetic and critical theory; but his influence, I 
believe, arises primarily from the fact that Richards is also, and perhaps even 
primarily, an educator who has mustered his theories in support of a system of 
attitudes which he deems essential to the conduct of life in an age of science. His 
purpose, it would seem, has been to use semantics and his theory of criticism as 
weapons in the endless struggle to liberate the imagination and heart of con- 
temporary man from a pointless and destructive “‘scientism.’’ For example, the 
distinction between descriptive and emotive meaning which is so central to his 
whole theory of language is not merely a device for explaining the difference be- 
tween the function of signs in a statement of fact and their function in a line of 
poetry, but also a way of inviting the reader to use the latter as an immediately 
satisfying expression of emotion rather than as a vehicle, almost inevitably crude 
and misleading, of information or belief reinforcement. By showing how meager 
is the cognitive content of so much great poetry, he indirectly but none the less 
effectually succeeds in discouraging its informative uses, while at the same time 
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by skillfully demonstrating the powerful emotive effects of poetry which seems 
lacking in any significant cognitive content, he reinforces our willingness to ac- 
cept a poem for what it can provide as an embodiment of feeling without regard 
to the beliefs that enabled the artist himself, perhaps, to focus and articulate the 
feelings he sought to express. In this way Richards is successful in employing 
theoretical principles and distinctions as powerful instruments in his valiant on- 
slaught against the confusions of values which are so deeply imbedded in the 
everlasting confusion of tongues. 

Richards has expressed his views concerning the relations of belief to poetry 
in a variety of ways, some of which I, at least, do not find immediately recon- 
cilable.! According to one formulation, belief contributes little or nothing to the 
appreciation of art, whereas disbelief is invariably an inhibiting and distracting 
attitude which must be suspended if the aesthetic response is to occur. Works 
of art may, to be sure, express beliefs; but their aesthetic value does not depend 
upon the validity of the beliefs expressed, nor does our appreciation presuppose 
our agreement with them. A second formulation allows that the acceptance of 
beliefs may in certain cases somewhat facilitate the occurrence of the aesthetic 
response or temporarily increase its intensity and stability; but belief is never 
essential to appreciation. Hence, for the sake of a wider range of appreciation, 
we should train ourselves to dispense with psychological props which seriously 
restrict the scope of our sensitivity. A third formulation suggests that although 
beliefs are often necessary to the appreciation of works of art, only quasi-ac- 
ceptances of the “If this, then that” variety are required, and then only for the 
sake of their emotive consequences. But such beliefs are very different, both in 
function and in felt quality, from the more formal scientific or ‘‘cognitive’’ beliefs 
to which we give genuine assent. Finally, and perhaps most challengingly, 
Richards has sometimes argued that most of the over-beliefs expressed in the 
great art of the past are actually nothing more than ‘“‘pseudo-beliefs” which are 
devoid of any verifiable meaning. This being so, we are free to accept them, if 
we must, for the sake of aesthetic enjoyment without falling into a cognitive 
frame of mind that would destroy the aesthetic response, but also, which is no 
less important, without jeopardizing the integrity of our scientific beliefs or our 
naturalistic Weltanschauung. In the past, undoubtedly, such pseudo-beliefs have 
had occasional practical consequences which conflicted with the interests of science 
and naturalism; but since they are devoid of any positive cognitive meaning, 
they cannot really contradict the beliefs of science. It is possible, therefore, to 
accept both without emotional derangement or intellectual confusion. To realize 
this possibility what is mainly needed is a better understanding of the distinctive 
modes of meaning in science on the one hand and in art on the other. Gradually, 
it is to be hoped, we may enlarge our capacities for aesthetic appreciation without 


1The history of Richards’ views concerning poetry and belief indicates a progressive 
weakening of his claims concerning the aesthetic irrelevance of belief. They were most 
strongly, albeit ambiguously, stated in Science and Poetry, rather less so in The Principles 
of Literary Criticism which I find, on this question, full of confusion and implicit equivoca- 
tion, and most weakly (and, to my mind, adequately) in Practical Criticism, where they 
are in effect abandoned altogether for a very different view which in some ways actually 
approaches the present theory. 
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being victimized by gratuitous conflicts of attitudes which are ruinous both to 
the interests of science and to those of art. 

The second main type of argument for the aesthetic irrelevance of belief is 
somewhat more “philosophical.” It arises from a conception of the “aesthetic” 
itself which by definition excludes the possibility of any cognitive factor from 
the aesthetic response. On this view, the cognitive interest is always directed 
away from what is directly ‘“‘given” in experience toward the formation or valida- 
tion of predictive hypotheses, whereas the aesthetic attitude is concerned solely 
with the immediate apprehension of what is so given to “primordial empirical 
consciousness.’ This sharp delimitation of the content of aesthetic experience 
is reconciled with the fact that much occurs in our normal responses to works 
of art beyond attention to their bare sensuous surface by the obvious reminder 
that most works of art serve many interests besides the aesthetic. That such a 
conception of the aesthetic field in no way trivializes it is evidenced by the fact 
that such an art as instrumental music, which is obviously devoid of any ulterior 
cognitive or practical interest, nevertheless remains among the most precious of 
our cultural values. 

These arguments are of varying importance. To begin with, at the theoretical 
level it is certainly clear that not all aesthetic experience does involve cognition 
or belief. It is nearly always possible, moreover, to find aesthetic pleasure in the 
sensuous surface of arts which are also representational. At the normative level, 
I think we may agree, also, that since it is desirable to get as much pleasure of 
this sort as one can, it is, other things remaining equal, merely good sense to 
suspend irrelevant beliefs which stand in the way. In the second place, even if it 
be true that beliefs sometimes help to make our responses to art slightly more 
stable or more intense, it would be silly to invoke them for a mere groat’s worth 
of additional pleasure in a few instances, if in so doing one acquired dispositions 
which prevented one from enjoying many other works of art. One scarcely needs 
to be a follower of Bentham to see this. And thirdly, if most of the “beliefs” 
expressed in the great art of the past are really not cognitive but emotive, it would 
be the worst sort of folly, by misconceiving their function, to deny oneself the 
artistic and spiritual values which attend them simply to avoid a gratuitous con- 
flict with one’s scientific or philosophical convictions. 

Something more will be said about these matters presently, when we turn more 
directly to the normative aspects of our problem. For the present it will suffice 
to say that although the educational purpose of critical liberalism, as well as the 
moral ideal behind this purpose, is in many ways laudable, it has never clearly 
distinguished the normative from the theoretical issues at stake in the problem 
of the aesthetic relevance of belief. Throughout the writings of Richards and his 
followers, moreover, there has been a pervasive tendency to confuse the use and 
the meanings of signs, and hence erroneously to conclude that since the primary 
use of signs in art is evaluative or emotive, the mode of meaning by which this 
end is realized is essentially non-cognitive. But clearly this is a non-sequitur. We 
may grant that the primary value of language in its poetic use is evocative rather 
than informative; if we are sensible, that is to say, we do not go to a poem in 


2 Cf. C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 438 and ff. 
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order to find out what is the case, but rather to experience a certain kind of 
emotion. But even if this is so, it still does not follow that the emotive effects of 
poetry are wholly or even primarily independent of what they cognitively or 
descriptively mean, i.e., their power to dispose us to become aware of, to take 
account of, or to envisage something else. We must constantly bear in mind that 
being aware, taking account, and envisaging, although certainly ‘‘cognitive” in 
any normal sense of the term, are almost invariably involved in any motor- 
affective response, and hence in any aesthetic experience. Nor does it follow that 
because it is not the function of aesthetic art to convey knowledge, the arousal 
of beliefs or anticipatory sets may not be a powerful and in some cases even a 
necessary means of developing certain emotional attitudes which the artist 
wishes to express. The emotional dispositions of every person are normally con- 
ditioned by certain expectations. And by the age of maturity these connections 
are largely fixed. For most individuals within a given culture, therefore, there are 
likely to be attitudes and emotions which either cannot be aroused at all or else 
cannot be aroused to the proper degree unless the artist sees to it that the neces- 
sary cognitive cues are introduced. 

A more serious theoretical objection must be raised against the logical con- 
fusion involved in the thesis that since aesthetic appreciation is always directed 
toward what is present in experience, it follows that nothing can belong to the 
aesthetic content of any object save its ‘sensuous surface” or, to put it another 
way, an indubitable “given” which is uninterpreted and non-cognitive. Now I 
do not wish to argue here the question whether the requirements of empirical 
knowledge involve something which is at any rate taken as “given” or uninter- 
preted. Still less do I propose to debate whether such a given should be limited 
to “‘sense-data.’’ But even if we should decide, upon reflection, to accept such a 
theory for epistemological or methodological reasons, it would not in the least 
imply that nothing can be present to aesthetic consciousness save what is epis- 
temologically given. No one, I suppose, would care to hold that awareness itself 
is exclusively limited to what is “‘given’’ in this sense. Clearly objects, meanings, 
and beliefs do seem to be things of which we sometimes consider ourselves to be 
aware. If so, I see no reason why they cannot or should not be attended to and 
enjoyed for their own sakes; nor, if this be granted, why we should deny them the 
title ‘‘aesthetic.’”’ Most of us would agree, no doubt, that the aesthetic attitude 
precludes a total displacement of interest away from what is being experienced 
(whatever this may be); but conceived in their own terms none of the traits 
which are commonly assigned to the aesthetic attitude in the least excludes the 
possibility of perception, expectation, or even judgment either as subjective 
conditions of aesthetic experience, or even as bona-fide and introspectively dis- 
cernible aspects of its content. There is no characteristic of the aesthetic object, 
considered simply as such, which clearly distinguishes it as aesthetic, and none 
which distinguishes an unaesthetic object as unaesthetic; anything whatever to 
which we can direct attention may become aesthetic if responded to in a certain 
way, and any may become unaesthetic if the center of attention shifts and our 
interest reverts to the “practical” or “problem-solving” level. On the present view, 
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the delight which ensues from the shock of recognition in which we “‘see’”’ the 
truth or that a problem has been properly solved may be regarded as aesthetic. 
But all this can be readily accepted without in the least impugning the differ- 
ences between the interests of prediction, control, and contemplation. 


II 


No useful purpose, then, is served by defining the aesthetic in such a way as 
to render belief irrelevant to it a priori. My present interest in reopening the issue 
of the aesthetic relevance of belief is simply to contribute something in a periph- 
eral way to a more impartial study of our responses to the arts, a study which 
will not from the outset prejudge its problems by forcing the notion of ‘‘aesthetic”’ 
into the straight-jacket of epistemological categories designed for a completely 
different end. The specific formulations in what follows are doubtless crude 
enough; their only recommendation is that they may perhaps suggest a direction 
of research which has been largely ignored by contemporary aestheticians. 

Let me begin by mentioning two distinguishable but complementary aspects 
of the phenomenon of belief. On their behavioral side, beliefs are perhaps best 
conceived as expectancies or ideo-motor sets which dispose us to act when, as, 
and if something is the case. So conceived, however, it is of the first importance 
to think of their arousal in terms of degree; any belief may be aroused without 
involving the overt motor adjustments that indicate the presence of a problem 
to be solved or a privation to be made good. On the “mental” side, beliefs mani- 
fest themselves within the field of consciousness primarily as ‘felt determina- 
tions,”’ to use Hume’s phrase, or as feelings of acceptance. In both aspects beliefs 
are relevant to the aesthetic experience of art. Conceived in the first way, beliefs 
belong essentially to the subjective context of the aesthetic response; they con- 
dition the response but do not form part of its normal experiential content. Con- 
ceived in the second way, however, beliefs, like emotions and affective tone, are 
felt qualities which give a distinctive color and form to any intuited content to 
which they belong. 

It is to belief in the second aspect, I believe, that we may ascribe the “‘sense 
of reality” which many have regarded as the hall-mark of artistic success in the 
arts. Thus when we speak approvingly of a certain novel or picture as “‘real’’ or 
“convincing,” we are, by implication, simply acknowledging the all-pervasive 
and unbroken presence of belief in our experience of the work. Or, again, when 
we ascribe ‘‘coherence”’ or “unity” to a work of art (and when we do so we al- 
most invariably regard this as a sign of artistic excellence), we are merely giving 
evidence of the artist’s power to evoke and sustain an integrated system of be- 
liefs. The sensory and imaginal content of a work of art does not establish its 
own unity as an aesthetic whole; nor do its parts “fit” together simply because 
they coexist. What is required if the elements are to be composed into an aes- 
thetic whole is the presence of an ordering system of beliefs and attitudes which 
make them mutually relevant to one another; and, conversely, the materials 
handled in a work of art and the emotions which they express, may vary indefi- 
nitely without endangering the integrity of the whole so long as they are held 
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together by a controlling system of expectations. Beliefs thus have the effect of 
creating and sustaining an aesthetic “world” in which an indefinite variety of 
elements may be held together without strain or confusion.’ 

To belief also, at the perceptual level, must be ascribed the sense of an ‘‘ob- 
ject” as something directly experienced. What is “given” in sensation is rarely 
and only with great difficulty perceived simply as such; even among the most 
“arbitrary” arrangements of lines or colors, it automatically tends to be “filled 
out” and is felt immediately to be the presented aspect of a “thing.” And this 
is true of our response to a still-life by Cézanne or a landscape by Constable no 
less than of our perception of a real orange or a real landscape. Something more, 
to be sure, must be present if a painting or a poem is to be genuinely satisfying; 
but there can be little doubt that the shock of recognition and its attendant 
emotions contribute something of great importance to our aesthetic enjoyment 
of representational art. But this shock again is due simply to the emergence of 
belief. 

For present purposes, beliefs may be classified under the following main heads: 
(a) “natural-beliefs,” which correspond at the cognitive level to what, at the 
emotional, Hospers has aptly entitled the “‘life-values” of art;‘ (b) “cultural 
beliefs,” to which belong the specific scientific, philosophical, or religious com- 
mitments which are characteristic of only a particular culture or age; to them 
are largely due our capacities and incapacities for imaginative participation in 
the art of different cultures; (c) “generic aesthetic beliefs’ involved in the 
phenomenon of “framing,” which is so necessary to the preservation of the aes- 


thetic attitude itself in the contemplation of representational art; and (d) “‘spe- 
cific aesthetic beliefs,” which arise from the recurrence of certain formal or “‘phys- 
iognomic”’ characteristics among the works of a given form, artist, or school and 
upon which depends the sense of “style.” I shall briefly consider each of these 
modes of belief in term. 


Ill 


In a perfectly obvious sense, all representational art presents us with a “slice 
of life”; or, better, it is simply “normal” experience itself raised to a new level 
of vividness, intensity, and significance, and freed from ulterior distractions and 
irrelevances. It is not an accident, therefore, that the representational arts should 
at once reflect and be conditioned by what we have seen, heard, or believed to be 
the case in the real world. In the same way also it is no accident that the natural 
beliefs which inevitably arise in the ordinary course of life should find expression 
in arts whose function is to provide immediate delight. Such beliefs automatically 
determine our response to any work in which we “find” re-presented objects or 
events resembling those of ordinary life. Largely unreflective and non-verbal, 
they and their attendant emotions are nearly as constant a factor in our responses 
to sensory stimuli as the stimuli themselves. To “abstract” from them, for 
whatever purpose, is a feat which requires great effort and training. 

3 I am indebted to my friend and student, Mr. Roger Jospé, for suggesting to me thie use 


of the term “‘world.’’ I am alone responsible, however, for its present application. 
4Cf. J. Hospers, Meaning and Truth in the Arts, p. 12. 
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Such primordial habits of perception and imagination are vital to the aesthetic 
experience of art in at least two ways. In the first place, it is primarily they that 
give the sense of coherence and unity to the forms of representational art. 
And it is they that give to individual representations the characteristic feeling of 
solidity or substantiality which is often so fundamental to our enjoyment.® But 
it is not merely their own intrinsic interest or their ordering effects which make 
natural beliefs important in art. For dependent upon them also are most of the 
“life values” whose expression, on the emotional and affective side, is the source 
of so much of the significance which we attach to objects and events represented 
in a painting or a poem. In common life our emotions are almost invariably 
mediated by implicit perceptual judgments that are none the less “cognitive” 
because they are unreflective and are not explicitly formulated in propositions. 
It is only because of this natural and inescapable connection between the objects 
of every-day experience and the emotions attending them, however, that the 
former are capable of functioning expressively when represented in works of art. 

Now I should not care to be charged with confusing the difference between 
aesthetic expression and the more normal emotional responses of everyday life; 
nor do I wish to blur the distinction between the aesthetic functioning of natural 
beliefs and their role in practical experience. In the latter case, beliefs are usually 
converted at once into overt motor adjustments or acts. Whether we adopt the 
attitude of “inquiry” or the more obviously practical attitudes of moral de- 
liberation and choice, interest is directed beyond what is now being experienced 
toward the removal of some obstacle or to the solution of some problem, and 
energy which might be channeled into the act of perception itself is sluiced off 
into goal-seeking activity. In the aesthetic experience, on the contrary, there is 
no ulterior want or deficiency which needs to be “made good’’; hence we are 
left free simply to enjoy the arousal of our anticipatory sets together with the 
associations and emotions that follow in their wake. 

It should be observed, however, that even in practical activity, the functions 
of belief are variable. In full-fledged scientific inquiry, a belief assumes the role 
of an hypothesis to be confirmed by future experience; and in such a case it is the 
predictive consequences of the belief or the problem of verifying it which are 
uppermost in mind. In moral situations, on the other hand, it is not primarily 
the confirmation of an hypothesis which is at stake, but the removal of an ob- 
stacle or the realization of an end-in-view. This point is of importance to our 
present argument, since it indicates that the presence of belief does not always 
imply an essentially cognitive concern or interest. It suggests rather that the 
functions of beliefs tend to vary in accordance with their contexts. It suggests 


5 It is perhaps worth mentioning here, by way of example, that when a critic such as 
Berenson speaks admiringly of the “‘tactile values” of Renaissance painting, he is in effect 
simply remarking upon the pervasive influence of natural beliefs which connect our visual 
and tactual sensations and images. And it is, I surmise, very largely because of the frustra- 
tion which he feels when, in modern art, these beliefs are ‘‘cheated,’’ that Berenson finds it 
thin and unlovely. The fact that he might also find much to admire in modern art if he only 
“looked” in the right way does not in the least gainsay the fact that for him as well as 
for many others the arousal of natural beliefs is a necessary condition of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment in the visual arts. 
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also that the extent to which any anticipatory set is translated into overt be- 
havior is mainly a function of the individual’s interest in a particular situation. 
Thus, when no problem of cognition or choice presents itself, the arousal of belief, 
like that of emotion also, may leave the individual free to savor it simply as an 
item of experience. But it is precisely the function of a successful work of art to 
arouse beliefs and emotions without, however, inducing bodily responses which 
direct attentidn away from the content of experience toward the consummation 
of some ulterior goal. It is what the individual does in consequence of his belief, 
therefore, and not just the fact that it occurs, which determines its relevance or 
irrelevance to any of the activities designated as “‘cognitive,” “moral,” or “‘aes- 
thetic.’’® 


av 


Now the natural beliefs that find expression in the arts are endemic in the 
human situation itself; and it is doubtless for this reason that they have been 
permitted to go unchallenged by those who have denied the aesthetic relevance of 
belief. It is, rather, our cultural beliefs whose aesthetic relevance is most fre- 
quently questioned. Nor is the reason for this far to seek. The expression of 
natural beliefs in a work of art as a rule presents no problem either of interpreta- 
tion or adjustment. But our cultural beliefs are more variable. They vary directly 
with our particular cultural and social environments, and are often intelligible 
only to those who share the same background. Moreover, they are often held in 
explicit opposition to the beliefs of other cultures. With respect to such beliefs, 
therefore, we commonly have a problem of interpretation. But even when this 
problem has been overcome, it still by no means follows that the object becomes 
immediately expressive or interesting. It may remain nothing more than a series 
of symptoms indicating the attitudes, beliefs, and emotions of someone else, 
which is quite another thing. Failure to grasp this point, by writers like Véron, 
has resulted in such confusion that what was evidently intended by them as a 
theory of art as expression becomes in fact, so far as the observer is concerned, 
essentially a kind of representation theory according to which the aesthetic act 
is reduced to a bare recognition of the object as a symptom of emotion. On such 
a view, ‘“‘expression”’ reduces simply to a kind of ‘knowledge about”’ which is the 
direct antithesis of aesthetic expression. 


6 These considerations suggest that the manner in which at present distinctions are 
drawn among the functions of symbols in art, science, and morality are still far too rigid and 
schematic. Each of these activities, when conceived as a process and not merely as an end 
result, frequently engages the individual on many levels of experience; each activity, more- 
over, involves, with different degrees of emphasis, whole systems of ideo-motor and ideo- 
affective dispositions. If this is borne in mind, there will be little temptation to correlate 
any of these activities exclusively with some one human “‘faculty”’ or with one single mode 
of meaning. Still less will the ciassification of signs as ‘‘descriptive,”’ “‘incitive,”’ ‘‘emotive,”’ 
and so on, be regarded as an adequate basis for classifying complex cultural phenomena 
which we roughly designate as “‘scientific,’’ ‘‘moral,’’ “‘artistic,’’ or ‘‘religious.”’ In the end, 
what we refer to as the ‘‘aesthetic”’ as distinct from the ‘‘scientific” or ‘‘ethical’’ attitudes 
are merely certain dominant psychological sets in which many other factors are frequently 
involved. 
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Now I suppose that no one would care to argue that only those works which 
express or are congenial to our own ingrained cultural beliefs can ever move 
us, or that we cannot grow in appreciation of art which rests upon beliefs and 
attitudes different from our own. This does not, however, in the least blunt the 
point of the present analysis. It leaves completely open the question as to what 
it is that we enjoy in the art of other cultures. It is by no means self-evident 
that, since unbelievers often derive pleasure from The Divine Comedy, Christian 
beliefs are irrelevant to the appreciation of Dante’s poem on every level of signifi- 
cance which it may possess. Great works of art are usually capable of moving 
us on several levels, some of which are accessible to those who do not share the 
cultural beliefs they express, some only to those who do. When we cannot share 
the beliefs necessary for full appreciation on one level, we automatically fall 
back upon the purely sensuous qualities and the natural beliefs and accompany- 
ing “‘life-values” that are embodied in a work; and because we are moved by 
them, we fancy that cultural beliefs are simply irrelevant. The proper question, 
therefore, is not whether we can appreciate the art of cultures other than our 
own, but rather in what degree and on which levels of significance. My conten- 
tion is merely that there are levels of significance in works of art which cannot 
be enjoyed aesthetically merely by ‘“‘understanding”’ plus suspension of disbelief, 
and that the congruence between our own beliefs and those embodied in a work 
of art frequently give an intensity, depth, and stability to our response which 
makes all the difference between moderate enjoyment and profound delight. 


It should be further emphasized that since aesthetic emotion is always expres- 
sive, it must always be embodied in some perceptual or imaginal object.” Modify 
the object and what is expressed is no longer the same. Thus even though we 
partially succeed in sharing attitudes somewhat analogous to those which, for 
example, Eliot expresses in Ash Wednesday, without also sharing his beliefs as a 
Christian, the concrete meaning and expressiveness of the work to us will be to 
that extent different. What we get from it may be “just as good,” if you like, 


7 This point has been very clearly analyzed by T. 8S. Eliot in his discussion of what he 
calls the “‘objective correlative.’’ Cf. his essay Hamlet in Collected Essays. Cf. also F. O. 
Matthieson’s admirable treatment of the subject and its application to Eliot’s own verse 
in his The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. 

8 It is instructive in this connection to observe the history of critical opinion on Ash 
Wednesday in the two decades since it first appeared. At first it was regarded by readers 
who had admired Eliot’s earlier work not merely as a doctrinal fall from grace but as, rela- 
tively speaking, an artistic failure. This is true even of Mr. Edmund Wilson who, while 
he still admired the ‘‘exquisite’”’ phrasing and the metrical ‘“‘mastery,” found its imagery 
“less vivid because more artificial’’ (sic) and the poem as a whole “‘less brilliant and intense”’ 
than Eliot ‘‘at his very best.’’ In short, Wilson was able to appreciate the immediate sensu- 
ous surface; and to some extent he was able to penetrate the thicket of pre-Raphaelite and 
Dantesque imagery and the aura of religiosity to the core of life-values which lay under- 
neath; but even he was largely forced to discount the specific direction of Eliot’s anxiety 
and faith, and hence to treat the poem as little more than an expression of generalized, and 
thus unfocused, sentiments of self-doubt, impotence, and agonized aspiration. He was com- 
pelled, that is to say, to restrict the symbolism to what he as a common reader of English 
verse and as a fellow inhabitant of the Wasteland could believe and feel. And because of 
this the specific figures by means of which Eliot sought to convey his intention seemed 
forced and vague and lacking in expressiveness. Had he been able to read the poem as later 
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but it will be a different sort of experience from that intended by its author or 
from that which a fellow-Christian might have. 

To generalize, there are always at least two aesthetic judgments of a work of 
art. There is the judgment of the ‘‘common reader” which may be taken to 
represent those levels of significance which are accessible to anyone possessing 
the normal complement of human faculties, together with the natural beliefs 
and emotions inherent in common life. The object of this judgment will be a 
“standard” or “public” work of art available to most persons regardless of cul- 
tural background. Beyond the common reader, however, there may be a number 
of “special readers” whose peculiar ideo-affective propensities enable them to 
perceive in the object of art levels of significance and expression which are simply 
not there for others who approach it with only a “normal”’ sensibility and pa- 
tience. One does not become a special reader, however, simply by coming to 
know about the causal conditions which determined the artist to express what 
he intended to express in the way in which he tried to express it. To understand 
or “know about” is one thing; to possess the beliefs and feelings which will 
transform what one understands into something immediate and actual is some- 
thing else. It is the failure to grasp this point which so frequently vitiates the 
aesthetic relevance of so much so-called “historical criticism.’’® 


v 


The third type of belief to be considered presents rather special difficulties. 
It differs from those discussed in the preceding pages in that it is essential not 


for a heightened enjoyment of certain works or for the perception of certain ‘ 
levels of significance in others, but rather for the very existence of the aesthetic 
response to a work of art. Such beliefs I have called ‘“‘generic aesthetic beliefs.’ 





eaders have read it, if, in short, he could have read it as a Christian poem, his response 
and hence his estimate might have been far different. As it stands, the poem for such a 
reader, as Mr.R.P. Blackmur has aptly put it, is no more than ‘‘an emotional elegy without 
much point but human weakness.’”’ Only Christian belief would give a sense of urgency 
and direction to the emotional conflict Eliot sought to express as well as a sense of relevance 
to the forms through which he sought to express it. 

® In bringing this section to a close, I cannot forbear commenting here upon the extra- 
ordinary inconsistency of Richards’ account of the relation of belief to tragedy, which he 
rightly regards as the most inclusive and stable of all forms of poetic expression. By his own 
showing, the factor of cultural belief is absolutely essential not merely to the fulfillment 
but even to the very occurrence of the tragic response. As he says, in tragedy “‘the mind 
does not protect itself with any illusion; it stands uncomforted, unintimidated, alone and 
self-reliant.”” The joy which “‘so strangely”’ lies at the heart of the response to tragedy has 
nothing to do with, and is indeed incompatible with the conviction that ‘‘all’s well with 
the world” or that ‘‘somehow, there is Justice.”’ ‘“The least touch of theology,’’ says Rich- 
ards, ‘“‘which has a compensating Heaven to offer . . . is fatal.’ For the nonce, at least, the 
mind of the observer must be ‘‘agnostic or Manichean.’”’ This, to me, has the ring of truth. 
And yet this is the author who can also say, ‘“‘We need no beliefs, and indeed we must have 
none, if we are to read King Lear.’’ One can only infer from all this that for Richards no 
beliefs are simply his beliefs, and that to him the “agnostic or Manichean’’ point of view 
is so habitual, and its expression in the art of tragedy so immediate and compelling, that 
it simply goes unnoticed like the air he breathes. 
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The most important of these is the psychological phenomenon of “framing.” 
There has been much speculation, most of it fanciful, about the mechanisms 
involved in framing; but that it is a form of belief seems to me scarcely to be 
denied. We sometimes speak of “‘suspending”’ beliefs just as we speak of “inhib- 
iting”’ attitudes or desires. But in the same way that an attitude or desire cannot 
be inhibited save by another attitude, so also a belief cannot be suspended or 
short-circuited save by the supervention of another belief. Framing is not just 
the absence of belief; it is, rather, something which happens to another belief 
which prevents the latter from issuing forth into the overt behavior which would 
convert the response into practical activity. Without it, the aesthetic response 
to representational art simply could not occur. 

Now superficially it may seem that if it is necessary to “frame” the aesthetic 
object in order to contemplate it aesthetically, then it must conflict with those 
natural and cultural beliefs which give a sense of substantiality or reality to the 
object. The object, it would seem, must be convincing, but it must also wear an 
aspect of unreality, lest we run away from it or consume it in our passion. An 
old dilemma you will say. It is not to be removed, however, simply by taking 
hold of one of its horns. For if, as Roger Fry and others have tried to do, one 
attempts to preserve the integrity of the aesthetic response by denying to it any 
representational element whatever, one is left with the still greater difficulty 
that even in the most powerfully representational art, such as that of Rembrandt 
or El Greco, only the “decorative” aspects would have any aesthetic signifi- 
cance. But, on the other hand, it would be no less fatal to adopt the conclusion 
that since any normal response to a painting or a poem involves cognition, the 
whole notion of “aesthesis’” is a myth, and the phrase “aesthetic experience” 
literally a term to conjure with. 

Belief is something which must be constantly conceived in terms of degree, 
and not as a habit or propensity which is either fully aroused or inhibited. Even 
in science and morality, beliefs and attitudes are frequently held in partial 
“‘suspension’’; if they were not, inquiry would be impossible and approval, with- 
out action, could not occur. Belief involves a readiness to act in a certain way, 
under the appropriate circumstances. But the acts which would be necessary to 
complete it are frequently held in abeyance by the demands of the situation. 
Moreover, we are often misled by such terms as ‘“‘conflict”’ or even ‘‘suspension”’ 
which, when applied to our psychological mechanisms, are metaphorical at best. 
At first glance, for example, the attitude of belief and that of inquiry might 
seem incompatible. “If one believes,’ one might say, ‘‘one doesn’t inquire, and 
vice versa.’’ But we all know that this is simply not true. Similarly our aesthetic 
attitudes and beliefs have the flexibility which is required in order that we may 
frame the object perceived while still responding to it as an object, as some- 
thing “real.”? Or, to put the matter in another way, there is a type of response, 
characteristically and appropriately designated as “aesthetic,” which manifestly 
involves cognition, but which also requires that the anticipatory sets involved be 
checked or, more accurately, diverted in such a way that overt motor responses 
which would disperse energy and direct attention away from the “object” just 
do not occur. 
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I turn now, all too briefly, to a type of belief whose aesthetic relevance has 
gone largely unnoticed by theorists, but which is absolutely necessary to the 
response—not merely to the so-called representational arts, but also to non- 
representational arts such as instrumental music. I call such beliefs “specific 
aesthetic beliefs.” 

In general, beliefs of this type are to be distinguished by two main character- 
istics: (a) the symbol and its reference, i.e., that which is anticipated or “thought 
of,” usually belong to the same sense modality; and (b) the processes of con- 
ditioning which give rise to them are due primarily, if not exclusively, to previ- 
ous encounters with other works of art. Now in a loose sense, it is perhaps 
permissible to speak of the ‘“‘vocabulary” or “grammar” of an art. Usually, 
however, we speak more vaguely, but with more appropriateness to the kind of 
relationships involved, of ‘‘idiom” or, more simply, ‘“‘style.”” The point is that 
although there are sign-relationships which are quite as necessary to the appre- 
hension of the structure of a concerto or a fugue as are linguistic meanings to 
the content of a poem, they have neither the definiteness, inflexibility, or delib- 
erate conventionality which characterize linguistic signs. On hearing the first 
theme of a Haydn symphony we are, if we really hear what is going on, prepared 
for a certain kind of sequel, and much of our pleasure arises from the kind of 
cat and mouse game Haydn plays with our expectations. This is the primary 
source of the justly praised “‘wit’’ of this composer. But we don’t know—to 
vary a remark of Tovey’s—when we hear one of Haydn’s wonderful “‘kittenish” 
themes, just what kind of a cat it will turn into, or even that it won’t turn out 
to be a lion. With words, however, despite their flexibility, the case is very 
different. ‘“‘Cat’’ means cat, not lion, even when we respond to it metaphorically 
and poetically, in which case the whole point depends upon our retaining the 
linguistic meaning precisely in mind. When Blake referred to “‘tiger, tiger, burn- 
ing bright/in the forests of the night,’”’ everyone realized at once that the real 
point of the poem had nothing to do with tigers; but the whole value of the poem 
depends, nevertheless, upon our awareness that “tiger” means tiger and not the 
Son of God. Perhaps the difference, again, is largely one of degree. But it is an 
important difference which usually seems to have gone unnoticed by those who 
speak glibly about the “grammar of the arts.’’° 

Specific aesthetic beliefs are fundamental to the aesthetic apprehension of 
any large-scale temporal pattern. Without them, indeed, such patterns would 
not exist as aesthetic phenomena. It is not difficult to conceive of fifty part 
fugues or day-long symphonies with themes of a hundred measures in length 
and variations too complex or too remote to be heard as such; but they would 
be lost upon us as aesthetic designs precisely because they would evoke none of 
the all-important expectations and recognitions which alone establish our sense 
of relevance among the elements. There are many listeners, as Professor Schoen 
has pointed out, upon whom any musical pattern is lost which cannot be con- 


10 Mrs. Langer makes a not unrelated point in her excellent analysis of the difference 
between linguistic and non-linguistic symbols in Philosophy in a New Key. Although I 
sometimes disagree with her on specific points, I should like to acknowledge here my in- 
debtedness to her work in this connection. 
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tained within a single specious present., For them the most powerfully composed 
work of a Bach or a Beethoven would remain merely a succession of “tunes”’ 
and “passages.”’ But for the ‘imaginal’’ listener who can grasp the wonderful 
interrelatedness of part to part and section to section in a classical concerto or 
symphony, it must be evident that there is every difference both in felt quality 
and in emotional power between hearing pleasant sequences of sounds or melodies 
and recognizing each passage in terms of its aesthetic relevance to the whole 
pattern of which it is a part. And this difference, I submit, can be explained only 
in terms of those ideo-motor and ideo-affective dispositions which I have called 
specific aesthetic beliefs. 

Such beliefs are essential also to the aesthetic relevance of style. In a ‘‘roman- 
tic’’ age, in which each work of art tends to be prized for its sheer difference 
from every other work—some critics call this “‘individuality”—the sense of style 
remains under-developed and its aesthetic importance goes largely unnoticed. 
But in a more “classical’’ age, in which the sense of style is well-developed, much 
of the pleasure which is derived from works which the “‘romantic”’ finds “‘flat’’ 
or ‘‘dull”. arises from the perception of the artist’s play with forms and con- 
ventions which are ingrained as habits of perception both in the artist and in his 
audience alike. Without such habits—or specific aesthetic beliefs—there would 
be no awareness whatever of the artist’s fulfillment of and subtle departures 
from established forms, and hence no sense of style. And without this awareness, 
the whole aesthetic point of this particular turn of phrase or that elaborate. 
preparation would be missed. But the pleasure which we derive from style is not 
an intellectual interest in detecting similarities and differences, but an immediate 
aesthetic delight in perception which results from the arousal and suspension or 
fulfillment of expectations which are the products of many previous encounters 
with works of art. 

If the pleasure in style is dependent upon the presence of aesthetic beliefs, so 
also, since it involves the sense of style, is our pleasure in parody, caricature, 
and the special kind of wit which is due to our intuitive grasp of aesthetic forms. 
No doubt Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony is capable of giving a certain pleasure 
to persons who have never heard a classical symphony. But the charm which 
this work has for one who is aware of the classical symphonic forms and devices 
lies very largely in the composer’s witty play with them. To perceive this, how- 
ever, is not simply to know about the composer’s intention, but to respond 
immediately, through anticipation and surprise, to his allusions as a felt quality 
of what is heard. 


VI 


Before concluding I should like to say something about two aspects of our 
topic about which little or nothing has hitherto been said. The first concerns 
the question of the relevance of truth to aesthetic experience. Let me say at 
once that the thesis of this paper in no way implies that any such relevance 
exists. On the contrary, from the standpoint of the general aesthetic theory 
presupposed throughout, the truth or validity of any artistic representation or 
of any aesthetically relevant belief has nothing whatever to do with its aesthetic 
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quality or value. Beliefs are aesthetically relevant to the experience of art be- 
cause they belong to the “pragmatic” or subjective dimension of signs. Truth 
is irrelevant because it does not; it is a relation which belongs exclusively to the 
“semantical” relations between signs and the objects they designate. In short, 
if I am right, it matters a great deal to our aesthetic experience of the Divine 
Comedy whether we accept the cosmology and eschatology which it presupposes 
and projects; but it matters not at all from this standpoint whether they are 
true. 

It is just on this point that T.S. Eliot, who has since recanted his adherence 
to Richards’ earlier view concerning poetry and belief, falls into serious confu- 
sion." Eliot now holds that the aesthetic function of poetry is not the assertion 
of truth, but the “objectification’”’ of emotion. And he now sees that belief is 
frequently a necessary condition of such objectification. After showing con- 
vincingly, however, that a reader’s capacity to accept Dante’s philosophy may 
render certain levels of significance accessible to him which he otherwise would 
miss (thus reversing his earlier position in the essay on Dante), Eliot goes on to 
say that “‘the ‘truest’ philosophy is the best material for the greatest poetry; 
so that the poet must be rated in the end both by the philosophy he realizes in 
the poetry and by the fullness and adequacy of the realization.” This conclusion, 
however, is plainly in no way connected, as Eliot seems to think, with his ad- 
mission that belief is relevant to the appreciation of a work of art. Unquestion- 
ably the poetry of Dante will have a significance for the believer which it does 
not have for the unbeliever; but this has nothing to do with the truth of Dante’s 
beliefs. It clearly does not follow from the fact that a poem is more deeply mov- 
ing if its beliefs are acceptable, that it is also more moving or more valuable as 
an aesthetic object if those beliefs also happen to be true; nor does it follow 
that the poem would be less great if the beliefs which it expresses turned out 
to be false. 

I have said little so far about the normative aspects of our problem. To dis- 
cuss them adequately would require another paper. My interest has been pri- 
marily to analyze what is involved in the aesthetic response to works of art, not 
to prescribe what our attitudes toward them should be. Suffice it to say that 
while I see no objection to the view of critical liberalism that, other things being 
equal, one should suspend disbelief in order to derive aesthetic satisfactions that 
might otherwise be impossible, neither do I see any reason for regarding the 
ideal of catholicity as the first law of art education or of criticism. To feel deeply 
one must also as a rule believe deeply. But it may well be that the delicately 
balanced and complex systems of expectation and attitude upon which rest our 
affinity for certain works and forms tend also to render us less sensitive to many 
others. It is scarcely an accident that there are cycles of taste in art appreciation; 
nor is it a matter of mere chance that the greatest artists are often least respon- 
sive to the works of their peers or that critics who are wonderfully perceptive of 
one style are frequently indifferent to another which, for someone else, remains 
deeply moving. Sensitivity always is a relative and functional, not an absolute, 
thing. Hence, catholicity, in the end, may involve its own kind of insensitivity. 


11 Cf. T. S. Eliot, ‘Poetry and Propaganda,’’ The Bookman, LXX, No. 6. 
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Although it is next to impossible to say this in our time without fear of being 
misunderstood, it still remains true that art is neither politics nor morals, and 
that the lover of art has his own distinctive aesthetic obligations. Tolerance is 
essentially a moral ideal, not a principle of taste. It demands that we respect 
the tastes of others; but it has no aesthetic corollary which requires that we 
make those tastes our own. Attention to the object, loyalty to one’s own per- 
ceptions and emotions, and a willingness to enlarge one’s experience for the 
sake of a richer, more intense delight are, I submit, the only obligations to art 
itself which can be reasonably expected of any man. 





ARTHUR SYMONS: AN APPRECIATION OF THE 
CRITIC OF LITERATURE 


ARNOLD B. SKLARE 


Arthur Symons’ death in 1945 at the age of eighty educed brief commentary; 
with the exception of a sympathetic obituary in the Times Literary Supplement, 
Symons’ departure from a restored 11th century cottage in Kent occurred with- 
out hail and farewell. For a feverish epoch during the 1890’s Symons had been 
the focal point in England of animated activity in literary criticism and poetic 
creation. Many of his associates of the 90’s—W. B. Yeats, Havelock Ellis, 
George Moore, Oscar Wilde, Ernest Dowson, Richard LeGallienne, Ernest Rhys, 
Edmund Gosse, and Aubrey Beardsley—achieved greater renown during and 
after their lives than did Symons. No one of those then mainly young writers, 
however, was as fortified by sound literary principles and critical theory as was 
Symons; and certainly no one person, either in the England or the France of the 
1890’s, enunciated as clearly and as fully as did Symons the theory of symbolism 
in literature. 

When The Symbolist Movement in Literature? appeared in 1899, certain notice 
was taken of it both in England and in France. The generation of Oxford under- 
graduates which had not yet recovered from the impact of Pater looked up to 
young Symons as the current most vocal and daring exponent of the mysterious 
‘“ntensity”’ necessary for artistic growth. In Paris the Mercure de France rendered 
a friendly review of the volume,’ for, after all, the studies included in it were of 
de Nerval, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Villiers, Maeterlinck, Rimbaud, and Laforgue. 
Symons, after the book was published, in a then typically effervescent mood, 
wrote to his friend Edmund Gosse: 


* .. do you know of anybody, who [sic] I am not likely to think of, to whom it would be 
useful to send my Symbolist Movement ...Do advise me. I am quite in the vogue.‘ 


Symons was 4 la mode simply a night and a day. Indeed, though he survived 
for many years after, his quiet career as a poet and critic came to a pathetic 
finale in 1908. In that year, as it is not generally known, Symons suffered a 
mental collapse while touring Italy, and he was returned to internment in an 
English mental hospital. During many months of unspeakable agony, he vacil- 
lated between sanity and madness, writing feverishly, destroying what he wrote, 
and trying to escape. His book Confessions® is awful. To prove his unmitigated 
sanity to himself and to a disinterested world, he as late as 1931 attempted to 
write this history of his madness and subsequent cure. But the Confessions, to- 
gether with a large body of criticism and poetry produced between 1913 and 


1 Times Literary Supplement. February 3, 1945. 

2 Arthur Symons, The Symbolist Movement in Literature (London, 1899). 

3 Le Mercure de France. Tome XXXIV (1900). The book was reviewed by H. Devray. 

4From an unpublished letter, now a part of the ‘“‘Gosse Letters,’’ in the Bretherton 
Library, University of Leeds. Date: April 5, 1900. 

5 Arthur Symons, Confessions, A Study in Pathology (New York, 1931). 
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1935, reveal that a sensitive and highly speculative mind experienced a wound 
which had never wholly healed. 

This artist’s development, then, may be judiciously considered only in terms 
of that which he produced before 1908, despite his longevity. Symons began to 
publish seriously in 1881 with An Introduction to the Study of Browning,* and the 
tone and method of the amazingly constant flow of critical articles, books, and 
poems which followed identified him at once as a disciple of Walter Pater. The 
chaotic living of the 1890’s probably laid the ground work for Symons’ subse- 
quent mental breakdown. Yet, during these turbulent years of the Rhymers’ 
Club, the Yellow Book, the Savoy, the Wilde trial, and hurried trips to Paris 
to meet Verlaine and Mallarmé, Symons underwent a critical formation of some 
magnitude, culminating in the Symbolist Movement. That volume, in its turn, 
merely marked a point of departure for further investigations, which reached 
their finest exposition in William Blake (1907) and in The Romantic Movement 
in English Poetry (1909), completed before his breakdown and seen through the 
press by friends. During twenty and some odd years of significant production, 
Symons achieved critical if not poetic maturity. The impression his criticism 
made was not merely a flash in the pan. Mr. Eliot agrees, though questioning 
Symons’ critical method, that the Symbolist Movement in Literature is: 


. .. an introduction to wholly new feelings . . . a revelation. After we have read Verlaine 
and LaForgue and Rimbaud and return to Mr. Symons’ book, we may find that our im- 
pressions dissent from his. The book has not, perhaps, a permanent value for one reader, 
but it has led to results of permanent importance for him.” 


Sporadic studies of then modern French poetry had appeared in Britain during 
the late ’80’s and early ’90’s.* George Moore had introduced Rimbaud and La- 
forgue to the avant-garde English readers in his Notes and Impressions (1891). It 
was known but not understood in England and America that a new movement 
in art, variously and confusingly labeled Impressionist, Symbolist, and Decadent, 
was fomenting and maturing in France. Boldly, though he was certainly not 
then yet equipped for such a study, Symons in 1893 published in Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine’ an article called ‘“The Decadent Movement in Literature.” 
The article wisely compared French symbolist literature to the literature of the 
Greek and Roman periods of “decay.” Symons marked the intense self-conscious- 
ness, the curiosity for self-research, the refinement upon refinement, and the 
perversity of moral and spiritual qualities which then distinguished French 
poetry. Decadence, with its two off-shoots, symbolism in poetry and impression- 
ism in painting, appeared to Symons to be a strange and wonderful maladie. 

Articles by Symons on French poets appeared regularly thereafter; as he 
consciously worked toward a cumulative volume, each of his articles on French 


6 Arthur Symons, An Introduction to the Study of Browning (London, 1886). 

7T.§8. Eliot, The Sacred Wood (London, 1920), p. 4. 

8 A. J. Farmer, Le Mouvement Esthétique et ‘‘Décadent” en Angleterre (1873-1900) (Paris, 
1931). Professeur Farmer carefully records significant Anglo-French literary publications 
for these years. 

® Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XXVI (November, 1893), European Edition, 858-61. 
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symbolism was printed individually in one British journal or another" before 
all were finally collected in The Symbolist Movement. The six years between the 
appearance of the initial article and then the entire volume on symbolism were 
filled with almost frenetic study of the contemporary French poets. There were 
frequent trips to Paris—to talk with Verlaine and with Mallarmé, and to visit 
with Degas and with Toulouse-Lautrec; and there were equally frequent cros- 
sings to Dieppe, to see Jacques Emile-Blanche, Whistler, Ricketts, and Condor. 
To raise money, in 1894, Symons translated, in six weeks, Zola’s L’ Assommoir. 
Many of the young poets of the Rhymers’ Club, notably Yeats, heatedly dis- 
cussed symbolism as it was practiced in France. But Yeats admittedly knew no 
French; Symons read Mallarmé’s poetry to the young Irishman. It was in this 
capacity of an intellectual bridge between England and France that Symons 
served so well. With one span firmly planted in London and the other in Paris, 
Symons carefully strengthened his middle structure with ideas, techniques, and 
varied personal contacts. 

What were Arthur Symons’ critical principles? Perhaps it speaks well for this 
man to be able to say that we can go to no book of his on theory or speculation 
for the answer; only by examining the large body of his work, and by analyzing 
an occasional hint thrown out in the remarkable Prefaces and Conclusions to 
his collected studies, can one trace out the critical structure within which he 
worked. In Studies in Prose and Verse (1904), he stated: 


I am interested only in first principles, and . . . to study first principles one must wait 
for them till they are made flesh and dwell among us . . . Criticism is not an examination 


with marks and prizes. It is a valuation of forces, and it is indifferent to their direction 
ll 


Using the Symbolist Movement as a pivotal area, one can view the critic’s forma- 
tion and see some of the “forces” in English and French literature that he 
recognized in his criticism. 

Pater was Symons’ icon. The young critic worshipped at the shrine, but he 
burned no incense. Wilde, deliberately or ignorantly, misunderstood The Renais- 
sance; so did Ernest Dowson and Aubrey Beardsley. Symons was too serious 
about literature to permit himself to be thus side-tracked; moreover, he was a 
hopeless puritan who sipped vin rouge with the guilt of one sinning against his 
Methodist upbringing in Cornwall. From Pater, Symons took entirely what 
Pater had to offer, and no more: intensive and sensitive examination of texts; 
dependence upon personal impressions; disregard for unrealized theory; intellec- 

10 The article on Gérard de Nerval appeared first in The Fortnightly Review (January, 
1898). 

al earlier articles on Villiers de l’Isle Adam by Symons had appeared, one in The 
Woman’s World (1899), and the other in The Illustrated London News (January 14, 1891). 
The essay which ultimately was included in the completed Symbolist Movement appeared 
first in The Fortnightly Review (April, 1899). 

The article on Verlaine had almost in entirety been published in The Saturday Review 
(March 5, 1898). There had been an earlier article on Verlaine by Symons in The National 
Review, XIX (June, 1892) 505-15. 

The essay on Huysmans first appeared in The Fortnightly Review (March, 1892). 


11 Arthur Symons, Studies in Prose and Verse (London, 1904). This quotation is from 
the Preface. 
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tual and artistic self-cultivation; excitation from art; exquisite style. And, per- 
haps most important, the older critic taught Symons how to be a cosmopolite. 
The final vestiges of Victorianism and nrovincialism in British criticism of con- 
tinental art—literary and visual—were nervously brushed aside when Symons 
took pen in hand. Moral judgments were replaced by artistic judgments. 

There was, too, the current and attractive idea about “creative criticism,” 
that is, criticism which was an artistic object in itself instead of merely an 
illumination of some other object. When Pater discussed “‘La Gioconde,” he 
wrote an essay that could (and does) stand by itself as a thing of literary beauty 
and perfection; Symons saw the handwriting on the wall. As a matter of fact, 
Oscar Wilde made the first vague scribblings. He, in the essay ‘The Critic As 
an Artist,’’ was sagacious enough to gather the grain from the chaff of the pre- 
Raphaelites and Pater. He declared: 


Criticism is in itself an art. And just as artistic creation implies the working of the criti- 
cal faculty, and, indeed, without it cannot be said to exist at all, so criticism is really crea- 
tive and independent.” 


Arthur Symons conscientiously endeavored to be a creative critic; Wilde merely 
talked about the idea. 

Though Symons was a repository, in many ways, for the concepts of Pater, 
the youthful critic was at the same time a peculiar product of his very own days. 
Eclecticism and snobbishness prevailed. The artist was in direct antagonism to 
society. Symons readily became pointedly anti-bourgeois, evangelistic, and eso- 


teric; he never became, even during his editorship of the Savoy, precious, capri- 
cious, or deliberately obscure. When the Philistines began to rush in, Symons 
retreated unashamedly into himself. In his poems, he wrote: 


In my twilight brain I spin 
These cobwebs out of memory 


I have been of all men loneliest** 


The world is a pulsation of my heart, 
In me the beauty of the world exists.'® 


The young poet was essentially introspective and completely self-absorbed. 
Examining himself scrupulously and at the same time applying himself assidu- 
ously to scholarship, Symons carefully produced poems and critical studies. 
Throughout his career, however, he performed while consciously trying to balance 
himself on the taut rope stretched out by Pater. It seems likely that Symons 
tumbled off into madness while attempting to carry on his shoulders both 
Epicurus and Wesley. 


12 Oscar Wilde, ‘“‘The Critic As An Artist,’’ Intentions (London, 1891), p. 137. 

13 Arthur Symons, Fool of the World, and Other Poems (London, 1906). 

14 Arthur Symons, ‘‘The Brother of A Weed,” Knave of Hearts (London, 1913). 

15 Arthur Symons, “‘To the Merchant of Bought Dreams,” Images of Good and Evil 
(London, 1899). 
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An Introduction to the Study of Browning (1886), written at the age of twenty- 
one, need not be considered here. The volume is an act of homage, a commentary, 
and an explicator, erudite as it is from so young a hand. Studies in Two Litera- 
tures (1897) is important—Symons’ career as a serious critic really begins with 
this book. The many individual studies of which it is comprised appeared, over 
a ten-year interval, in various British journals. The noeud, or, perhaps, the core 
of his critical aesthetic appears. The “forces” or the qualities of poetry for which 
he searched, at that point in his career, were lyricism, mysticism, profundity, 
modernity, and sincerity. 

The Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899) retains, expands, and reiterates 
Symons’ passionate belief in lyricism; but the element of mysticism becomes 
transcendent in his critical values. Mystic belief could lead a poet to the glorifi- 
cation of spirituality over materialism. A successful symbolist was first of all a 
successful mystic—a sensitive thinker overcome by the limitations of ordinary 
poetic devices, a frustrated, frightened artist driven to extremes. Symons was 
convinced that the sincere French symbolists had, after much hesitation, finally 
headed into a superb inroad of accessibility to inexpressible, otherwise inarticu- 
late truths. 

And real contact, Symons decided, with the ideal world, could not be effected 
by the normal poet. Poetic genius was an expression of abnormality, a marvelous 
deviation. The artist of genius was hopelessly apart from and in antagonism to 
society. Recognition of this perhaps commonplace idea came to Symons only 
after tortuous investigation; once accepting the artist as a person detached, 
however, the critic was liberated from the conventions of his own time and was 
free to deal with art on its own special terrain. The Symbolist Movement was a 
jumping-off point. 

The idea of l’art pour Vart is further daringly brandished in Studies in Prose 
and Verse (1904), despite the fact that Pater was dead, Wilde ignominiously 
buried, and the fin de siécle spirit, with its varied manifestations, quite dissipated. 
It was no longer fashionable to be an ‘‘aesthete” or a “‘decadent.’’ Symons, 
nevertheless, simply retreated further within himself, drew the blinds, and re- 
mained constant to what had, over a prolific two decades of critical and poetic 
accomplishment, become his mold. Unhealthy narcissism was healthy—for the 
impressionist critic of literature. Each of the literary figures in Studies in Prose 
and Verse is scrutinized in terms of the artist’s self; the biographical-historical 
approach Symons never supported. Balzac, Gautier, Maupassant, Mérimée, 
Daudet, Hawthorne, D’Annunzio, Gorki, Tolstoy (and others) are each briefly 
and trenchantly dealt with in the enlarged, liberated, but disciplined view of 
the critic. Yeats, Symons at that time said, embodied the true modern poetic 
spirit, the Irish poet, being then bound up as he was in mysticism, lyricism, and 
great poetic passion. Robert Bridges and Austin Dodson as well are treated as 
vocal “moderns.” 

It was inevitable that Symons would next be led to study William Blake. 
“No one,’”’ Symons said, ‘‘was ever more conscious than Blake was of the limits 
of that region which we call imagination. It pleased him to reject the one and to 
dwell in the other, and his choice was not the choice of most men, but of some 
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of those who have been the greatest saints and greatest artists.” The most 
abstract elements of Blake’s art are critically examined; Symons digs so deeply 
into the luminous pit of Blake’s mind as to attempt a reconstruction of the 
method the 18th century mystic probably followed in producing his drawings. 
Blake had visions, and he had supreme power of creative will. Symons, himself, 
was tragically, at that point, in the process of creating his own private vision of 
the world; a year after the passionate book on Blake came Symons’ madness. 

By the time the critic of his impressions published his final significant volume, 
The Romantic Movement in English Poetry (1909), he had reached the apogée of 
his career. Some twenty years of rapidly assimilated experience—intellectual 
and spiritual—had brought him a long way from the naive study of Browning 
with which, it may be said, he began his publishing. The secret of great literary 
art he searched for constantly, but he was doomed to remain dissatisfied and 
vastly imperfect. The finest minds are often those nearest the breaking point. 
In Symons, there was neither humor nor the balance for which he sought, as 
his critical writings so strikingly show. 

The mature, wholly self-possessed critic and scholar, cold and utterly imper- 
sonal, operating independently and depending simply upon his own logical self- 
attained critical standards and personal impressions speaks in the Romantic 
Movement. 


It is each of these poets whom I want to study, finding out, if I can, what he has in him- 
self, what he made of himself in his work, and by what means, impulses, and instincts. The 
poet, the poem,—it is with these only that I am concerned.” 


And, in what he further states may be perceived his revolt against the prevailing 
critical methodology. 


I have consulted no histories of literature, no essays about it, except for the bare facts 
of a man’s life or work; but I have tried to get at one thing only: the poet in his poetry; 
it is the same thing.'® 


It is interesting to note the immediate contemporariness of these words written 
more than forty years ago. 

One need not concern oneself with the bulk of the ninety or so figures whom 
Symons considers a part of the Romantic Movement; most of the names have 
long since been forgotten. The critic has a passion for completeness, and so he 
evaluates each writer, great or small, significant or otherwise, whom he considers 
Romantic. Imaginative qualities, essentially, were those for which Symons sought 
in determining whether or not any given poet were romantic in his approach to 
writing. He believed that verse only could embody lyricism and imagination; 
he considers only poets in this book. Coleridge and Shelley, thus, become the 
central figures. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that Symons compares Coleridge with 


16 Arthur Symons, William Blake (London, 1907). I quote from The Collected Works of 
Arthur Symons (London, 1924), IV, 7-8. 

17 Arthur Symons, The Romantic Movement in English Poetry (London, 1909). From the 
preface. 

8 Ibid. 
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Stephane Mallarmé! The theory of absolute poetry, that of de-personalized lyric- 
ism, which Mallarmé formulated but never achieved expression of, Symons 
discovers, was given flesh many years earlier in “Kubla Khan”! Mallarmé 
dreamed of disembodied music, but Coleridge achieved it. To see Coleridge dealt 
with in terms of French symbolist theory is a novel and unique experience. While 
it is the lyricism of ‘“Kubla Khan” that makes it the greatest poem in English, 
according to Symons, “The Ancient Mariner’’ is significant for its sustained 
imaginative qualities. First lyricism, then, and secondly imagination—these were 
poetic ‘forces’ that Symons recognized at the core of his values. To reject these 
values, or the methodology he used in seeking them out, is difficult indeed. 

Symons remains to us then an example, perfect in many ways, of that curious 
and noteworthy Anglo-French literary movement which has come to be labeled 
“aesthetic and decadent’? and which saw its greatest artistic flowering during 
the decade of the 1890’s. No artist of that epoch, either British or French, was 
more responsive to the peculiar vitality of his own times; and no artist was more 
vocally aware of the artistic directions and currents of his days. Yet, with all 
of his understanding of and sensitivity to milieu, Symons remained essentially 
himself, and, he was, truly, a Promethean individualist. 

Though one must evaluate a critic in terms of what he did or did not produce, 
Symons’ case is pathetically complicated by reason of the mental illness which 
arrested his career midstream. He had set out to become, rather than either an 
aesthete or a decadent, an Epicurean. He aimed at a complete and harmonious 
development of his entire human organism. His abundant artistic energy and 
vitality were devoted to living a life built around a central faith in the eternal 
value of art. As a critic, he translated his Epicureanism into what he once termed 
a search for the “universal science of beauty.” It was his genuine desire to be 
able to proceed from a lower to a higher degree of artistic and critical excellence; 
he purposively integrated his experiences on the sensual level of life with those 
on the intellectual. 

Had he been left free to develop creatively as a critic throughout the long 
span of his life, Symons would unquestionably have become a great ¢ritic. His 
Epicureanism liberated him entirely from all doctrines and schools. It was the 
artistic object, naked and glittering, which impelled him, and it was probably 
his humorless and unflagging devotion to the Beauty of that object which led 
him to the brink of complete insanity. Principles he had, if not a critical theory 
per se, and these principles were the outgrowth of scrupulous study of realized 
and tangible artistic objects. As a subtly intellectual critic, he perceived with 
sharp and resounding clarity that problems of literature cannot be resolved by 
rational powers alone. It pleased him to pursue in his criticism those aspects of 
verse which cannot be touched by mere reason. 

Evaluations and judgments were of secondary importance to him. His chief 
concern, as a critic, was to ferret out and describe those sensations, emotions, 
and impressions which works of art induced in him. Certainly Symons’ chief 
limitation was his dedicated sufficiency unto Symons. By denying himself the 
comfort of the outside world he also denied himself contact with reality. The 
very balance for which he strove really produced an alarming condition of rootless- 
ness. 





MEXICAN PHILOSOPHY: THE AESTHETICS OF ANTONIO CASO 
ARTHUR BERNDTSON 


According to Samuel Ramos, historian of Mexican philosophy, the distinction 
of having established the serious study of aesthetics in Mexico belongs to Antonio 
Caso (1883-1946),! who ranks with the equally celebrated aesthetician José 
Vasconcelos (1882- ) at the head of Mexican philosophy and perhaps of 
Latin-American philosophy as a whole. The contribution of Caso to aesthetics 
is contained chiefly in his Principios de Estética and in his Evxistencia como 
Economia, como Desinterés y como Caridad. Lesser statements appear in such 
works as the Doctrinas e Ideas and the Dramma per Misica. In addition to this 
specialization in the field of aesthetics, which constitutes perhaps his most sig- 
nificant and carefully developed work, Caso wrote extensively in several of the 
other parts of philosophy, including theory of knowledge (Problemas Filoséficos), 
ethics (the Existencia and other works), social philosophy (La Persona Humana 
y el Estado Totalitario), philosophy of history (El Concepto de la Historia Uni- 
versal y la Filosofia de los Valores) and history of philosophy.’ It is evident from 
a list of his titles, as well as from any sampling of his pages, that Caso’s interest 
in philosophy is primarily axiological, in a special sense which is both speculative 
and personal. This interest may also be anticipated from his sources, among 
whom Schopenhauer and Bergson are emphasized; and it establishes a ready 
common denominator with his fellow Latin-Americans, who feel as they think 
and perhaps think as they feel. But Caso is one of the more satisfying of the 
Latins: his views are disciplined by a generous reading of the history of philos- 
ophy, his prose is lucid and forthright, and a certain effusiveness is balanced 
with detachment and critical insight. 

Caso’s aesthetics has its preliminaries in his theory of knowledge, metaphysics, 
and ethics. In his theory of knowledge Caso unequivocally follows Bergson in 
praise of intuition and derogation of analysis and conceptualization: the pro- 
cedures of “reason’’ are useful inventions, but reality as individual and organic 
can be grasped only through sympathetic insight. In his metaphysics Caso 
accepts a Kantian view of the a priori construction of the phenomenal world; 
he subscribes to vitalism, holding that life involves ‘“‘a new potency, unstable 
and superabundant,” which directs the physico-chemical phenomena of the 
organism without producing them; and he cites recent physics in support of an 
indeterministic conception of individual freedom. In his ethics Caso proposes a 
relational theory of value, which avoids subjectivism by inclusion of society and 
God among the relata. His most characteristic ethical doctrine is that distin- 
guishing between three forms of activity: economy, which is biological, involving 


1 Samuel Ramos, “La Estética de Antonio Caso,’”? Homenaje a Antonio Caso (Antonio 
Gémez Robledo and others; Mexico: Editorial Stylo, 1947), p. 268. 

2 For a list of works by and on Caso, see Anibal Sdnchez Reulet, La Filosofia Latinoameri- 
cana Contemporénea (Washington: Union Panamericana), pp. 364-67. As is true of the 
Latin-American philosophers generally, Caso has not been translated into English. 
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the effort of the organism to make the environment subservient to the needs 
and wishes of the ego; disinterest, which is aesthetic, involving a contemplation 
of environment with suspension of transeunt desire; and love, which is religious, 
involving negation of ego in service of the not-self. 

Almost all of these views have direct bearing on Caso’s aesthetics, but for the 
starting point of his philosophy of art and beauty, Caso chooses the theory of 
vitalism. The first condition of art is a general state of “‘demasia vital’’ or vital 
exuberance.’ The special impetus which distinguishes the living from the non- 
living is endowed with a superfluity of energies, with which it goads inert matter 
into co-operation in an enterprise of unceasing creation. It appears that Caso 
may modify his vitalism in the direction of panpsychism, for he holds that the 
universe as a whole is a “congestion” of energies, which obey the general cosmo- 
logical principle that a quantitative increase in causes results in a qualitative 
differentiation in effects. However this may be, the most conspicuous locus of 
qualitative differentiation is in living process, and the ultimate beneficiary is 
art. How art illustrates the theory of vital exuberance is not shown in detail by 
Caso. He quotes with approval the statement that beauty affords a rich con- 
centration of ideas; he cites Schiller on the contrast between work, which indi- 
cates lack, and play, which implies fullness; and undoubtedly he assumes the 
general relevance in aesthetic production of the external factor of leisure and the 
internal factor of novel creation. 

Although the “demasia vital’’ is necessary to art, it is not sufficient, as may 
be suggested by the fact that play and love also imply this factor. The second 
condition of art, which separates it from its related activities, is to be found in 
disinterestedness. Here Caso leans heavily on Kant, Schopenhauer, and Bergson, 
and seems to be unaware of such dissenters as Nietzsche and Santayana. Disin- 
terestedness, according to Caso, implies a kind of contemplation “indifferent to 
good and evil, to truth, and even to the existence of things.’ It involves a view 
of things as they are in themselves, evidently as ends, rather than as they appear 
in relation to our desires. It does not imply the negation of desire or of pleasure; 
on the contrary, it means that the object contemplated is so satisfying that 
there is no transitive movement of conation.' An hypothesis of aesthetic surfaces 
may be implicit here, for complete objects have a tissue of meanings which tend 
to break down the distinction between terminal and transitive attention, and 
which tend also to emphasize the concept of the reality of the contents in ques- 
tion. On the other hand, Caso is confident that the disinterestedness of art 
guarantees the morality of art; for only interested acts can be immoral.* And 
the morality of art is further supported by catharsis, which Caso does not seem 
to regard as enlarging the problem of the nature of disinterest, despite what 
might be alleged as the ectotelic character of the cleansing process. 


3 Principios de Estética (Mexico: Porrua, 1944), Chap. I. 

4 Tbid., p. 46. 

5 La Existencia como Economia, como Desinterés y como Caridad (Mexico: Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica, 1943), pp. 125-26. 

6 Doctrinas e Ideas (Mexico: Botas), p. 78. 
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In the name of disinterest, Caso is generally concerned to eliminate ectotelism 
from art, and therefore claims to have a basis for dissociating art from play.” 
At first blush the two forms seem identical by virtue of having what appears to 
be a common “purposiveness without purpose”; but since even the play of 
children has a concealed purpose fathered by the species, play is assigned a 
place intermediate between art and work. It would seem then that play must 
belong with economic activity; and the gulf between art and play would be 
further emphasized by the thesis that disinterestedness cannot be explained by 
the laws of economic activity: life seeks a maximum of return from a minimum 
of effort, while art appears to squander energy for no useful result. But here 
Caso seems to forget that the biological processes associated with economic 
activity are also the primary seat of the phenomenon of vital exuberance. This 
phenomenon would surely afford a transition from egoistic to disinterested activ- 
ity. Such a transition would match the intermediate position assigned to play; 
it would soften an unnecessarily harsh dualism; and it would indicate that the 
second condition of art emerges out of the first by insensible degrees. 

The process of emergence may be said to continue with a third term, intuition, 
which stems at least in part from disinterest.* Intuition is an awareness of reality 
in its full individuality. Such awareness is normally inhibited by our interest in 
using things as means to the fulfilment of our practical or transitive activity. 
To deal most effectively with things as means, it is necessary to schematize 
them and to organize them with external forms of order. Caso would undoubtedly 
agree with Bergson that concepts are plans of possible action upon things: items 
of experience are more readily manipulated and anticipated when they are re- 
garded as faceless and interchangeable. With the suspension of interest and of 
the habit of looking at things as instruments, it is possible to strip experience of 
its conceptual artifices and to see things as they are, as individuals and ends. 
This mode of seeing things is the first and basic element in intuition, and Caso 
honors Kant as the discoverer of its importance in aesthetic experience. The 
immediate corollary is the general thesis of the alogical nature of art: a thesis 
-which Caso is happy to affirm, but which he does not emphasize as extendedly 
as does Vasconcelos, with whom it is a point of honor and of passion. Whether 
the primacy of the intuitional and alogical interferes with general principles of 
taste is a matter that Caso does not much consider. He seems content with the 
Kantian implementation of universality through the rapport between the bare 
form of the object and the optimal interplay of the cognitive powers. More 
generally, his theory of value claims to strip the evaluator of arbitrary decision 
by noting the ineluctable contributions of the object, of society, and even of 
God. These contributions would seem to indicate that although complete ex- 
perience may be highly individuated, it is not wholly unique. 

Although rapport with the individual is the basic element in intuition, it 
seems that it is not the only factor. Intuition has close relations with expression, 

7 Principios de Estética, Chap. II. 

8 On intuition, see especially Principios, Chaps. III-V. 

® Ibid., Chap. X. 
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as will be shown later. It also implies or tends towards empathy, which is the 
fourth of the conditions of art. Empathy is “an effusion of the soul upon the 
things of the world ... .””° It is embraced in intuition, wherein “‘the subject zs 
the object.’ Undoubtedly the close relation of intuition and empathy follows 
from the mediating function of ends: in apprehending things as individuals we 
regard them as ends; and to fully regard them as ends we must live ourselves 
into them. We thereby endow things with the attributes of our own selves. 

According to Caso, there are three ways in which the self thus leaves its im- 
print upon the world. The first is religious, involving the construction of myths 
through which nature is invested with the hopes and fears of the believer. 
Religious empathy is primarily social and utilitarian, and in both of these ways 
it is different from the second kind of empathy, which is aesthetic. A further 
difference would seem to be anticipated in the presence of belief in religious 
empathy, in contrast with the non-credulous projection of pure feeling in aes- 
thetic empathy. But Caso does not emphasize this point of distinction: he finds 
in both religious and aesthetic experience “vehement flights” of the impassioned 
individual, for whom belief is therefore close at hand. Similarly, he calls aesthetic 
empathy a minor form of mysticism. It is evident that for Caso aesthetic empathy 
is a comprehensive term, which includes any perception of emotional or conative 
states as attributes of objects. He does not attempt to limit the term to the 
projection of kinesthetic or volitional states. 

The third kind of empathy is called logical, and it affords Caso an opportunity 
to explain the genesis of aesthetic empathy. The logical type of empathy involves 
the principle of the synthetic unity of apperception. ‘‘. . . every object is a diver- 
sity of attributes or qualities; but a coherent and synthetic diversity. That which 
synthesizes and connects is not objective, even though it be the irrefragable 
condition of all objects, but subjective, in the Kantian sense of the term; or 
what is the same, universal for all subjects; the supreme synthetic principle of all 
understanding; primitive synthesis or transcendental apperception.’’” The intelli- 
gibility of the world of mature experience is therefore not a condition inherent in 
that world, but is the result of the projection into the locus of raw experience of 
principles natively in the mind. The self which thus projects is the pure or contentless 
ego, and the logical empathy thus constituted is a primordial act of the self. 
Empathy as such is therefore a basic and necessary function of the knowing 
mind, and it is not to be explained by such derivative principles as those of 
evolution and association, which presuppose the empathic construction of the 
world of objects. It is not surprising, then, that the empirical ego, occupied with 
a plenum of feelings, should also project itself, investing the world with its own 
affective coloring.” But aesthetic empathy is not only logically prior to the 
operation of the laws of empirical biology and psychology; it can also be said to 
be prior to logical empathy. The most basic empathy is an emotional or empirical 
projection, which is total. Following upon this is the selective and stylizing opera- 


10 Tbid., p. 70. 
 Feistencia, p. 105. 
2 Principios, p. 90. 
13 Tbid., pp. 91-92. 
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tion of logical empathy. Caso evidently has in mind, as the first level of aesthetic 
projection, the constitution of a continuum of sheer immediacy, which bears so 
vividly the imprint of the self that distinction has not yet been made between 
subject and object, and between object and object. If this level is to be accepted 
as empathic, it would be well to distinguish between it and the commoner level 
of aesthetic empathy, which approaches a world already delineated and proceeds 
to break down boundaries between self and object and between objects. And 
if empathy implies a definite and single direction of movement, from the self 
to its world, it may be held that the immediate continuum is not empathic in 
its basis, since it affords no distinction between self and other. And without 
distinction there can be no individuality, the perception of which is said to be 
fundamental to aesthetic experience. 

Evidently Caso does not abide seriously by the theory of the primordial level 
of aesthetic projection, for he holds that the tendency to project feeling into the 
world is hindered by the fact that the world has already been geometrized and 
mechanized by the operation of logical empathy. This is to say that logical em- 
pathy is the first and most universal manifestation of the practical interest of 
the ego in dominating and using its world, and that there is inevitable friction 
between the logical and aesthetic forms of empathy in regard to the principles of 
interest and disinterest. Given this conflict, it is not readily or universally pos- 
sible to embody our emotional states in objects. But these states are not content 
to remain in an incipient, latent, and subjective form. All psychical states are 
tinged with conation; they tend toward action. The result is the creation of 
works of art distinct from natural objects and superior to them in aesthetic 
transparency." This creation is called creative intuition, or expression, and it 
constitutes the fifth and last of the terms basic to aesthetic experience. 

The conception of expression in Caso’s aesthetics appears to be ambiguous or 
incompletely developed. In its most explicit form it is limited to the making of 
works of art as supplements to recusant nature; here it is posterior to empathy, 
and it would seem to be adventitious in that empathic communion with natural 
objects would yield a complete aesthetic experience without expression. In a 
more general form, expression may be interpreted as identical with empathy, 
as the operation of embodying a feeling in any item of the not-self, natural or 
artificial. But in its most general and basic form, expression would seem to be 
the forming of a feeling in any vehicle, artificial or natural, external to the self 
or internal. In this form expression may be regarded as a phase of the general 
metaphysical principle of the passage of the indeterminate into the determinate. 
Such passage involves otherness and negation, and beyond these perhaps resist- 
ance. Thus the more specialized levels of expression may be conceived as prolif- 
erating out of the most general level. But on these distinctions and speculations 
Caso is silent. He is most readily aware of the most specialized level of expression; 
but he makes contributions to the theory of expression in its several phases. 

First of these offerings is the statement, in dalliance with Croce, of the close 
affinity of intuition and expression.'® Expression is said to be a prolongation of 

U4 Ibid., p. 95. 

18 Ibid., pp. 101-03, 106-10. 
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intuition. Just as language is inseparable from thought, expression results from 
creative intuition: “logos” implies both intelligence and words. Caso therefore 
refers approvingly to the Crocean identification of intuition and expression, and 
undertakes to defend it. To the charge that if intuition implies expression, we 
should all be artists, Caso replies that we can understand works of genius only 
because we too are able to express as we intuit: in hearing a composition by 
Chopin, we arrive by an “inverse route” at the “spiritual intimacy” of the 
composer. To the objection that the struggles of artistic creation refute the 
alleged identity, Caso replies that these items of anguish testify merely to the 
fact that sounds, colors, and other materials of art are originally utilitarian in 
function and therefore resist the operation of disinterested activity. But if in- 
tuition and expression are identical, it does not seem likely that appreciator and 
creator of works of art would proceed in opposed directions, or that intuition 
would have to wait on the conversion of unwilling nature. And it is not clear 
that Caso genuinely holds to the identity. His discussion seems rather to imply 
that intuition may be fairly complete as such without expression: that the factor 
of identity reduces to a tendency in intuition to pass over into expression. He is 
not equipped, as is Croce, with distinctions between blind emotivity and formed 
emotion, and between expression in image-stuff and in physical objects. It is 
not surprising, then, that he is willing, in deference to many mystics, to admit 
the possibility that experience may be complete without expression: “Is intuition 
perhaps distinct from expression, which appears to accompany it and to follow 
it consubstantially? May silence be the altar of the most elevated work of art?’’!® 

In this spirit of inconclusive separation, Caso offers a theory of the more 
detailed structure of expression. The relation of the expressive factors to what 
is expressed is similar to the relation of body and mind.” The intimacy of relation 
of body and mind is illustrated psychologically in the James-Lange theory of 
emotion, which Caso regards as shedding some light on the affinity of emotion 
for a bodily vehicle. It is stated metaphysically in the suggestion of a double- 
aspect theory, according to which mind and body are symbols of a more sub- 
stantial reality. But for Caso, such a theory does not pass beyond bare 
speculation; his predominant tendency is to regard body as subordinate in reality 
and value to mind. Body is a symbol of mind. Similarly, the work of art is the 
spirit of the artist ‘materialized, externalized, embodied in symbols.’’ Thus the 
relation of symbolism is basic to the structure of art.'® The purpose of symbols 
is to express the incorporeal and invisible through the corporeal and visible. The 
importance of symbols is illustrated in myths, and proven generally by the 
simple fact that without a material and sensible basis, art is not conceivable. 
Symbols are distinct from signs, which belong to logic. Having no semiotic, Caso 
does not develop this distinction; but probably he means at least that symbols 
have less clarity, more complexity, and closer involvement with feeling. Symbols 
are not notably iconic. Body does not resemble spirit, although it succeeds in 
manifesting it; and similarly, spoken words have a sensible and vibratory char- 

16 Doctrinas e Ideas, pp. 68-69. 


1” Principios, pp. 94-95, 101-03; Ezxistencia, p. 114. 
18 Existencia, pp. 113-17. 
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acter quite alien to the nature of ideas. It is to be expected, then, that symbols, 
body, and works of art will fall short of complete fulfillment of their task. “The 
ideal can never be stated completely in the real, for matter can never be trans- 
figured into Spirit.’® Art can be defined as “the unsatiated and insatiable 
endeavor to symbolize what cannot be expressed.’ Art therefore borders upon 
religion, and symbolism at bottom is liturgy. The structure of art therefore 
shows that either exacting experience can exist without intuition, or intuition 
can exist without expression. In either case, experience has a surd, which cannot 
be dissolved in art. 

With the theory of expression, the development of the elements of Caso’s 
aesthetics is completed. Beyond this foundation, Caso states his position in 
varying detail on a number of matters. Art is a product jointly of social tradition 
and of individually creative genius;*' but in this aesthetic context. Caso seems to 
lean more toward the individual than he does in the political context of the 
Estado Totalitario, where he tries to strike a balance between the individual and 
the communal. Of the several aesthetic sub-types, Caso discusses the sublime in 
affiliation with Kant, Schopenhauer, and the school of Einfiihlung; treats of the 
comic as a composite of the social, reflective, and mechanical, with clear over- 
tones of Bergson; and offers nothing conclusive on the tragic.” 

Perhaps his most significant contribution on derivative matters is in regard 
to the classification of the arts.”* Objecting to the Hegelian classification as 
implying progress in the arts, and to the common classification according to 
sensory modes as implying an imperfect distinction between aesthetic and non- 
aesthetic senses, Caso proposes that the arts be classed according to the object 
corresponding to their primary method. This method being intuition, the object 
must be motion, as Bergson would advise. Caso therefore adopts a grouping of 
the arts into four classes: the arts representing 1) being that has moved: arch- 
itecture, ornamentation; 2) being that is moving: sculpture, painting; 3) move- 
ment of being: poetry, music; 4) being and its movement: dance and drama. 
This classification he borrows from Alfonso Caso. Whatever its merits, it affords 
a fresh definition of art, which summarizes method and object: ‘‘the expression 
of individuality in movement is the end of art.’ 


19 Thid., p. 115. 

20 Tbid., p. 114. 

21 Principios, Chap. XV. 

22 Principios, Chap. XI; Ezistencia, Chap. VI. 
23 Principios, Chap. XII. 

4 Ibid., p. 145. 





“EVIDENCE” IN CRITICISM 
SHOLOM J. KAHN 


I should like to thank Professor Pepper heartily for the profit I have derived 
from his comments on my paper.' Yet the very clarity and cogency of his re- 
marks, as well as Professor Carmichael’s excellent essay in the same issue,” lead 
me to feel that a few additional remarks may be useful. 

Professor Pepper’s just observation that the crux of the problem for an em- 
pirical criticism is “the nature of fact and evidence”’ provides me with an occasion 
to enlarge somewhat on the “more” that “may need to be said concerning the 
kind of evidence relevant to value judgments” (p. 47), though to do so thoroughly 
would require something like a complete psychology of moral and aesthetic 
experience. We are happy to grant the “conviction, wholeheartedness, and 
integrity” of the empiricist’s belief in scientific method. However, Professor 
Pepper’s discussion (in this respect, I fear, only confirming our criticism that 
his “views smack too much of the classroom’’) seems to confuse two areas of 
experience, and therefore two sorts of “evidence.” His focus is constantly shifting 
from the work of art itself to abstract formulations of criteria for judgment. On 
the one hand, the critic “will get all the experience he can in the field of his 
criticism, so that he may be reasonably assured that he perceives the qualities of 
the work he criticizes.”’ But then it turns out that ‘the evidence available supports 
equally four different hypotheses about the nature of basic critical criteria...” 

Now these are quite different matters. The critical reading of a poem is not 
the same as a discussion of theories of criticism, just as the performance of a 
moral act is not the same as a course in ethical theory. We are not suggesting a 
“conflict between living and studying” so much as insisting on the differences 
between the kinds of experiences involved. Aesthetic value, like all value, is 
something immediately given, present, felt as there, difficult (perhaps from its 
nature impossible) to state completely in discursive terms; as a result, an im- 
portant part of the critic’s procedure is the apt quotation; is saying, “Look at 
the way those lines converge in that painting!’’ or “Listen to the way Mozart 
modulates his theme!’ We are not arguing for a merely exclamatory or mystical 
theory of criticism, but simply noting a psychological fact (the integrity of 
aesthetic responses) which causes criticism usually to partake somewhat of the 
spontaneity of an act of faith or love: like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, we en- 
counter the “happy living things” of art and “bless them unaware.” Nor are we 
denying the possibility of analyzing those responses, but rather insisting on 
their wholeness, what Professor Carmichael so aptly describes as their “freedom.” 
Of course, the physical scientist also refers ultimately to “facts” immediately 
given, but it is precisely their aesthetic qualities that he negates: his “evidence” 
must be measurable, capable of entering into an equation. 

Thus, a critic’s initial “hypothesis” may be formulated somewhat in this 
fashion: ‘That was a great tragedy!’—probably with a tentative notion as to 


1 “Critical Judgment and Professor Pepper’s ‘Eclecticism’ ’? JAAC, September, 1950. 
2 “The Phantom of Critical Objectivity.” 
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why this is so. His accumulation of ‘‘evidence” may include going to a second 
performance, studying and analyzing the text, rereading other plays by the same 
author, studying his biography, and so forth; any number of considerations and 
approaches may be useful. But whether he has an idea that King Lear is Shake- 
speare’s greatest tragedy because of the number of variations it provides on the 
theme of “nature,” or whether he finds Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘(Composed Upon 
Westminster Bridge” exciting because of an element of paradox in the situation 
described—whatever his critical point, in other words, he proceeds organically 
and not mechanically; he uses facts, but “tests them on his pulses”’; if he’s worth 
his salt, he never ceases being something of an artist himself (this is not meant 
to be a complete account of the critic’s procedure, of course, but anyone who 
has ever written a critical essay will probably understand my general meaning). 
When he loses Housman’s “shiver along the spine,’”’ or, more modestly, some 
element of “emotion recollected in tranquillity,” his time has come to retire into 
a laboratory and work with test-tubes and measuring instruments. 

Another way of stating the difference, perhaps, is to distinguish three kinds 
of experiences that may be offered in “evidence” for aesthetic hypotheses (in- 
cluding under this rubric the sort of critical ideas mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, as well as hypotheses about aesthetics): (1) those of living readers or 
spectators or auditors confronted with works of art; (2) those recorded in written 
essays dealing with particular works of art, artists, or movements; and (3) those 
recorded in essays dealing with the nature of criticism and criteria for judgment. 
Each of the latter two kinds is progressively further removed from its original 
source, which must have been of the first kind; and Professor Pepper’s method 
seems to derive from an emphasis on the third at the expense of the first two. If 
we look at the second body of evidence, i.e., the actual writings of good practic- 
ing critics, we will rarely, if ever, find anything resembling the eclectic method 
consciously applied. Of course, we are all more or less eclectic in our education 
and ideas; when we admire anything we like to walk around it mentally and 
look at it from many angles; but in our value judgments, and in the process of 
critical analysis which leads to such judgments, we are usually in this respect 
more artists than scientists.* 

Nor is there any intention of suggesting an anti-intellectual, anti-philosophical 
bias; after all, Aristotle’s Poetics has its roots deep in his metaphysics. But the 
good critic (and, in this respect, Aristotle’s discussion of Greek tragedy entitles 
him to that distinction) knows how to “keep his eye on the aesthetic ball”; we 
usually feel that his philosophy of criticism, if he has one, is tested by his apercus, 
rather than vice versa. 


Between the idea 
And the reality ... 
Falls the Shadow 


There have been many roads to the Kingdom of Art, as Professor Pepper’s 


8 Cf. Professor Wayne Shumaker’s “‘The Condition of Critical Evaluation” (same issue): 
he makes a similar point about ‘‘a definition to which the critic can assent with his whole 
intellectual and emotional being,” and his discussion of “‘total valuation” is relevant here. 
(Our Italics) 
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historical orientation reminds us, but the critic-lover of poems and pictures can 
probably travel only one road effectively at a time. 

On the issues of science and psychology, we are not advocating addiction to 
falsehood ‘“‘as a psychiatric necessity,” but pursuit of a true philosophy as The 
Basis of Criticism, in the arts and elsewhere. Even in science, when alternative 
hypotheses are entertained, it is with the expectation that one or the other, or 
a third which includes elements of both, will eventually prove to be true.* But 
whether or not “‘the simultaneous entertainment of alternative theories about a 
field of observation is ... characteristic of scientific method in progress’ (the 
goal of science is surely not method, but truth; hypothesis and experiment are 
the means, not the end), we doubt that it is characteristic of most good artistic 
criticism, or of value judgments in general. It must be true, since Professor Pepper 
has demonstrated the possibility so capably, that “four hypotheses could be 
applied to obtain aesthetic valuations” (our Italies), but they are not usually so 
applied, nor are we convinced that they should be. 

I suppose my objection “to the simultaneous entertainment of alternative 
hypotheses” by the practicing critic is based ultimately on the feeling that an 
aesthetic experience is not simply a ‘‘cognitive situation” like that of a scientist, 
but sui generis, as the above remarks on the nature of “evidence” in criticism 
have tried to indicate.® And, of course, “Integration about a myth is ultimately 
self destructive” only if the myth is false. If it is true (as I suspect that of the 
Fall of Man is, for example, though the truth or falsity of any particular myth 
is not here in question), then it may indeed form part of the basis for criticism. 
It is only in our skeptical age that the word ‘“‘myth” has become synonymous 
with falsity. 

I should like also to develop very briefly a point only hinted at in my original 
article (Note 11) to the effect that the root metaphor of organism, properly 
interpreted, may include the other three. The organic concept has always seemed 
to me to be central, both in philosophy and the arts: a living thing on one level 
of its existence is a machine, as the mechanists in biology have demonstrated; 
inasmuch as it has a history, it illustrates the category of event and exists in a 
context (the organism interacts with an environment); and, of course, an organ- 
ism is characterized by forms. Professor Pepper seems to think that such an 
attempt ‘‘to drive the evidence into a single hypothesis” would distort the facts, 
but the combination makes eminently good sense to me. Professor Donald Stauf- 
fer has made a good start towards such a unification for literature in The Nature 


4 I think Professor Pepper’s example of the undulatory and corpuscular theories of light 
proves just the opposite of what he thinks it does, though I am not informed as to whether 
physicists have succeeded as yet in achieving the necessary unification. 

5 Professor Pepper, probably unconsciously, enlarges our area of agreement beyond any 
statements in the original article when he says: ‘‘a critical judgment is a cognitive judgment 
true or false or probable based on the application of empirically formulated aesthetic cri- 
teria to objects supposed to have aesthetic value.’’ I merely said that ‘‘value propositions”’ 
should be treated as ‘‘hypotheses requiring proof from evidence” (further, “‘the weight of 
all the available evidence’’). I am not sure what is gained by calling our apprehension of 
Shakespeare’s greatness ‘‘a cognitive judgment,” in view of the differences between the 
ways in which we “know’’ a poem and a chemical law. 
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of Poetry, but the adequate demonstration of its possibility is a matter requiring 
much more elaborate development than is possible here. I am happy to learn 
that Professor Pepper looks forward to such a “genuinely new set of categories”’ 
as a desideratum, though I should not insist so emphatically on their novelty: 
the organic concept has a rich tradition, and is at least as old as Aristotle. 

In the light of the foregoing qualifications, have Professor Pepper and I 
abandoned our initial agreement that the critic should proceed empirically and 
in the spirit of scientific method? I think not. In fact, it was precisely my feeling 
that his eclecticism “probably won’t work,”’ i.e., is not empirical enough, that 
caused me to state my initial demurrers. His analysis seemed useful, but it did 
not seem to go deep enough: providing an interesting approach to the history of 
aesthetics, it seemed to wander too far from the actual practice of critics. Perhaps 
the upshot of our discussion should be that the critic, both of morals and the 
arts, is a special sort of scientist, dealing with special sorts of facts, problems, 
and judgments. At least, in my opinion, all the “evidence” points in that direc- 
tion. 

One final note. Professor Carmichael’s defense of “the freedom of the critic’’ 
was admirably eloquent, but surely he recognizes the distinction between free- 
dom and license. Neither the poet nor the critic can claim exemption from 
truth, from the nature of things. Let me repeat: a perfect unity will probably 
never be fully achieved. But, meanwhile, we must seek proof of our aesthetic 
pudding in the eating, and the best critics of our age continue to be those with 
points of view (aesthetic and moral) which they consider to be true and worth 
defending as such. When has it ever been otherwise? 
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Buiacx, Max, ed. Philosophical Analysis. Ithaca, N. Y. 1950, Cornell University Press, 
pp. vii + 429, $5.00. 

This volume of essays, specially written for the collection, contains contributions by 
A. Ambrose, G. E. M. Anscombe, A. J. Ayer, O. K. Bouwsma, R. M. Chisholm, H. Feigl, 
W. K. Frankena, M. Lazerowitz, C. Lewy, M. Macdonald, C. A. Mace, N. Malcolm, P. 
Marhenke, G. Ryle, C. L. Stevenson, F. L. Will, and J. Wisdom. Max Black has written an 
introduction and added a valuable bibliography which stresses ‘‘discussions about analysis, 
in the hope of providing a fairly complete guide for students.”’ My review will be concerned 
with the essays of O. K. Bouwsma, ‘“‘The Expression Theory of Art’’ (75-101) and Charles 
L. Stevenson, “Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics’”’ (341-383) which will be of 
particular interest to readers of this Journal. 

Mr. Bouwsma, noting that, ‘‘some of us find all statements of [the expression theory of 
art] baffling,’”’ proposes to examine the theory carefully. In the course of his investigation 
he expects ‘‘to indicate an important ambiguity in the use of the word ‘expression,’ but 
more emphatically to expose confusions in the use of the word ‘emotion’.”’ The investigation 
is carried out by means of an analysis of the statement ‘‘The music is sad” and a number 
of questions, puzzles, and problems that arise in connection with the use of such a sen- 
tence. The examination opens with a description of ‘‘the sort of situation out of which... 
the phrase ‘expression of emotion’ may be conceived to arise.’’ The situation is a concert 
attended by two friends, Octave and Verbo, at which Octave comments, ‘‘Very sad music, 
... In addition to Octave and Verbo, the examination also involves various members of 
Verbo’s household, to wit his “‘sister Sandra (Cassie to all who saw her cry),’’ Cassie’s dog, 
Cassie’s cat Felicia which had fits, the parents, a grandmother, a cousin “(Her picture is 
the third in the album),”’ and said cousin’s late suitor. All these people are either sad in 
different ways or find themselves in different situations that are usually described by the 
word ‘‘sad’”’ and thus the author attempts to show the different meanings which the terms 
“sad” and “‘expression of sadness” can have. 

Bouwsma writes in a somewhat unusual style, abounding in rich metaphors, and I can 
perhaps best convey an idea of it by quoting some passages. For example, analyzing the 
words ‘‘evoke’’ and ‘“‘arouse”’ he writes, ‘‘And the word ‘arouse’ is like the word ‘evoke.’ 
Whom do you arouse? The sleeper. And so, sleeping ideas and sleeping emotions lie bedded 
in that spacious dormitory—hush !—we call the mind. Waiting to be called.”? The major 
conclusion is presented as follows, ‘‘. . . unabashed we shall say that the music is sad, and 
we shall not go on to say that this means that the music expresses sadness. For the sadness 
is to the music rather like the redness to the apple, than it is like the burp to the cider.”’ 
To Bouwsma this “identification of music as the expressive, as character, is crucial. That 
the expressive is sad serves now only to tag the music. It is introspective or, in relation to 
the music, an aside. ... Music need not be sad, nor joyous, nor anything else.’’ To the 
question, why music is sad, Bouwsma offers the following answer, ‘‘Sad music has some of 
the characteristics of people who are sad. It will be slow, not tripping: it will be low not 
tinkling. People who are sad move more slowly, and when they speak, they speak softly 
and low.”’ 

In “Interpretation and Evaluation in Aesthetics’? Stevenson applies to problems in 
aesthetics the kind of analysis so impressively demonstrated in his Ethics and Language. 
Anyone familiar with Stevenson’s method of procedure will understand that it would 
require a rather lengthy paper to review critically the many points raised in the essay. 
However, since, in the main, Stevenson restates, in a rather intricate way, positions that 
have been stated before'—although in a manner linguistically less precise—I shall confine 





1 See, for example, Thomas Munro, Scientific Method in Aesthetics 1928; C. J. Ducasse, 
The Philosophy of Art 1929. 
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myself in this necessarily brief review 10 a criticism of Stevenson’s treatment of the prob- 
lem of justifying proposed interpretations and evaluations. 

In regard to evaluation, Stevenson accepts a relational theory of value and it seems to 
be one of his main concerns to analyze the implications of such a position in regard to 
problems of interpretation. He gives a preliminary account of his usage of “interpretation” 
by saying that ‘‘an ‘interpretation’ is given by a critic whose aim is . . . to decide how to 
react to a work of art in an appropriate way and to guide others in doing so.”” The key word 
in the above statement is, of course, ‘‘appropriate.”’ This word is, in the course of a pains- 
taking process of reformulation, changed into “‘proper’’; in version (D): ‘“The work of art 
appears Q, when observed in the proper way.” The term “proper way” then is shown to 
be an “imperative’’ or ‘“‘quasi-imperative term” and is replaced, in version (E), by “‘.. . 
the way that is to be cultivated and maintained... .’”’ Painstaking as the reformulations 
are, they seem to add to the existing confusion rather than to bring about a clarification. 

One of the reasons for the failure lies in the use of such a vague term as “‘react”’? which 
does not permit a clear distinction between evaluation and interpretation; e.g., the term 
could be used to refer to a critic’s decision as to whether one should react positively or 
negatively to a given work of art (which is clearly a question of evaluation) as well as to a 
decision whether one wants to react to a poem of Donne’s in the way in which his con- 
temporaries reacted to it (which may, or may not, be a problem of interpretation). The 
ambiguity of the term “‘react”’ complicates considerably the attempted elucidation of the 
key term ‘‘proper” or its equivalents. Stevenson says that a critic ‘‘will probably not 
feel secure about his judgment unless he has reasons to support it.’’ Stevenson insists that, 
in supporting judgments, ‘‘. . . we shall not be successful so long as we insist that ‘proper’ 
be equated with purely scientific terms.’’ Off hand, I cannot think of anyone who would 
insist upon such an equation and I am somewhat puzzled by the careful refutation of a 
claim that is raised by few, if any, critics. On the other hand, Stevenson stresses the fact 
that cognitive knowledge can ‘‘guide’’ a critic’s decision concerning the proper conditions 
for observing a work of art. (359 ff.) However, the “simple example for a reason in aes- 
thetics” (for a proper interpretation) does not clarify the issue at all. Using two lines from 
one of Donne’s poems as an illustration, Stevenson writes, ‘‘. ..the critic may judge, 
‘One reads these lines properly . . . only when he reacts with horror.’ And he may given as 
a reason for his judgment, ‘Any other way of reading would involve a cultural anachro- 
nism.’ ’? This does not strike me as an example of ‘‘a reason in aesthetics’ at all. The 
example seems to imply the assumption that the historically correct reading will auto- 
matically yield the maximum of aesthetic satisfaction—an assumption which is not neces- 
sarily true. It is obvious that, in the above example, the problem of justifying an 
interpretation as proper has been moved entirely out of the realm of aesthetics into the 
realm of historical and philological investigations. I do not for a moment want to deny that 
the results of such investigations can have bearing upon aesthetic interpretations and 
evaluations, but they cannot be said to constitute ‘‘a reason in aestheties.’’ Furthermore, 
what Stevenson adduces as a reason is actually an inducement to accept a judgment but not 
a justification of it. By that I mean the following: a critic urges a certain interpretation 
of Donne’s poem and he gives weight to his suggestion by implicitly pointing towards 
certain advantageous consequences resulting from the acceptance of his proposed inter- 
pretation. If we accept, we shall find ourselves in agreement with the leading Donne scholars 
of our time and our desire not to be found wanting in scholarship induces us to read Donne 
in the manner suggested. 

A similar ambiguity or confusion is shown in the concluding section. Stevenson quotes 
an early criticism of Debussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande describing the music as ‘‘unhealthy’’; 
he goes on to say that time has shown this criticism to be groundless and also “‘that one 
can immunize himself to the ‘unhealthy’ aspects of the music and progressively grow 
sensitive to other aspects of the music that are ‘healthy.’ ” (382) I agree with Stevenson 
that to consider such an issue as ‘‘irrelevant to pure criticism . ..is to run the risk of 
making criticism too pure for comfort.’’ (882) However, I do not think that one requests 
too high a degree of purity if one suggests that two different uses of ‘‘healthy’”’ be dis- 
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tinguished. ‘“‘Healthy’”’ can be used in the medical sense and if it is used in that sense, the 
determining of unhealthy consequences of any event, musical or otherwise, is a concern of 
the department of public health and sanitation. If their findings are correct, no sensible 
person, including critics, would want to argue against them. In this context, however, 
‘“thealthy’’ seems to be used as an appraisive term in aesthetics—if used in that sense, it is 
roughly equivalent to such terms as “‘honest,’’ ‘‘genuine,”’ ‘‘sincere,”’ ‘‘vital,’’ “‘good,’’ or 
“‘beautiful.’’ And if the term is used as an evaluative term in aesthetics, then the applica- 
tion of the term cannot be justified simply by reference to the regulations and statistics of 
the department of public health and sanitation without abandoning evaluation in aes- 
thetics altogether. I take it for granted that when Stevenson speaks of the “‘other aspects 
of the music that are ‘healthy,’ ’’ and to which one can grow sensitive, he means ‘‘other 
aesthetic aspects.’? These aspects, however, are not different aesthetic aspects of the 
same work of art but they are aesthetic aspects of the work of art differently perceived, 
i.e., a re-interpretation of the work of art is needed. Such a re-interpretation cannot be 
justified by referring exclusively to the consequences. As pointed out above, the conse- 
quences, if we approve of them, may induce us to make the effort of re-interpreting the 
work of art, but the re-interpretation itself must be justified by means of an analysis of 
perceptual factors in their aesthetic function if it is to be based upon reasons in aesthetics.” 

In the preface the editor writes, ‘‘I am confident that the essays here assembled are a 
fair sample of the best that is being done in philosophical analysis.”’ (v) While such a 
confidence is undoubtedly justified in regard to the greater number of contributions to the 
volume, I am inclined to a slight doubt in regard to the two essays concerned with philo- 
sophical analysis of problems in aesthetics. 

Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


Weitz, Morris. Philosophy of the Arts. Cambridge 1950, Harvard University Press, pp 

239, $4.00. 

This book combines a criticism of several traditional theories of art with a presentation 
of the author’s ‘‘organic’’ theory. As so often happens, the critical sections appear more 
successful than the reconstructive. At least they are far easier to understand—mainly, I 
believe, because the author has set himself the heavy task of proving that the standard 
distinction between form and content in art is unnecessary and even meaningless. But to 
do this he has been forced to employ a terminology that is vague and confusing. For ex- 
ample, such sentences as the following are frequent: “If the content of a work of art is 
conceived as all of its expressive elements organically related to each other, what, then, is 
the form? Form, I submit, ought to be construed as exactly the same thing: the organic 
unification of the several expressive constituents of the work of art. Concrete artistic form, 
that is, the form of an individual work of art, ought not to be regarded merely as the re- 
lations or mode of expressing an Idea or shape or proportion of the work but as all of the 
expressive elements in relation. Form and content are to be regarded not as coordinates in 
art but as constituting the same coordination of elements, characteristics and relations.” 
(p. 48) Unfortunately these sentences mean little more when read in context than when 
standing by themselves. 

Weitz’s criticisms of formalism, voluntarism, emotionalism, and instrumentalist aesthetic 
theories in general are more explicit and penetrating, even if sometimes very brief. Several 
of his analyses of the various arts are well done, particularly that of poetry which is largely 
a study of Eliot’s ‘“‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.”’ Another successful section 
presents a treatment of the problem of poetic belief. 

In view of the confusing presentation of Weitz’s own “‘organic’”’ position, it is paradoxical 
that the best thing in the book must be judged to be the chapter on “‘Art, Language and 
Truth.” Here the author skillfully utilizes the analytic tools which have been forged by 
contemporary students of meaning theory and semiotics, and the results are generally 





2 For an account of such a method of justification see, H. Hungerland ‘‘Consistency as 
a Criterion in Art Criticism,’’ JAAC, Vol. VII (1948), pp. 93-112. 
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excellent. In fact this reviewer knows of no more successful brief attempt to apply modern, 
logical, analysis techniques to aesthetic theory, and one can only hope that Weitz extends 
his studies along this line. As it is, we have here a modest book containing some excellent 
things together with some that are much less than satisfactory. The very modesty of the 
volume has probably been partly responsible for its disappointing sections, for the author 
has frequently attempted to do too much in such a short study. If what has been sketched 
out in section after section had been developed more fully, this could have been an im- 
portant addition to the field. 


Hunter Meap 


Boas, GrorceE. Wingless Pegasus. Baltimore 1950, The Johns Hopkins Press, pp. x + 244, 
$3.50. 

Though sober and hard headed investigations in the arts have been carried on by musi- 
cologists, art historians, and many aestheticians, it is still too generally believed that the 
arts are in a separate realm afar off and high above us, which we can never understand and 
which we can enter only when touched by a kind of divine inspiration. Here is a book that 
battles that belief; it is about the arts, about artistic standards, but it does not soar. Its 
tone is naturalistic, its convictions relativistic and pluralistic. 

Together with the author’s Primer for Critics, published some few years ago, Wingless 
Pegasus reviews all the problems which arise in criticism in the arts. And here definite 
positions and conclusions are stated: 1) terminal values arise through a process of ritualiza- 
tion; 2) static form and organic form in a work of art are metaphors, neither is exhaustive, 
each requires supplementation from the other; 3) habits of perceiving things in patterns 
as acquired through the arts are transferred to everyday perception and help us to deter- 
mine the objective character of the world; 4) the outmoded way of arranging values in a 
hierarchy might better be changed for a flat system in which interrelations of desires and 
their satisfactions are plotted; 5) in every work of art there is an ineffable (indescribable) 
residue. All this adds up to the conclusion that the job of the critic is explanation and 
analysis, not legislation and evaluation. 

Unfortunately, this conclusion is one that many aestheticians and critics will not ad- 
mit, though it makes their jobs no less secure, no less important. Furthermore, many of 
these people, already knowing Professor Boas’ views, will probably not even turn over the 
pages of this short volume. We can anticipate their objections, that relativism leads to 
aesthetic anarchy, that theories borrowing from psychology and anthropology confuse the 
logical problems with the genetic ones, that one must first know what ‘‘art”’ is before one 
can talk of it. Without answering these objections I can only say that those who refuse to 
look at this book through prejudice will miss a worthy presentation of the position opposing 
theirs, as well as a beautiful illustration that the arts can be as much if not more a delight 
and an adventure for him who can move his point of reference than for the absolutist who 
probes to the sore spots of imperfection in each and every work of art he sees. Few equal 
Professor Boas in breadth of understanding, depth of appreciation, and impeccable taste 
in the arts. This is not a fortunate circumstance for relativism; it is a direct result of it. 
Read the two articles which constitute the appendix to this book, ‘‘Il faut étre de son 
temps” and “The Mona Lisa in the History of Taste” and one will understand what his 
relativism means. 

Also, subtly but insistently throughout, one is led to see that this is not just a book 
about artistic values; it is about values, all values, which is pertinent to our times, to the 
great struggle of value systems in our world, to the conservative and liberal forces in de- 
mocracy itself. It is a book which tells us what we can do in the face of all the irrationality 
that is in the world. ; 

CuarLes Epwarp Gauss 


Huxtey, Aupous. Themes and Variations. New York 1950, Harper and Brothers, pp. 272, 
$3.50. 


A volume of seven collected essays, the longest on the life of a minor 18th to 19th cen- 
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tury philosopher; one on man’s current plight; the remaining five dealing with art and 
artists: Art and Religion; Variations on a Baroque Tomb; Variations on The Prisons (of 
Piranesi); Variations on Goya. 

Art and Religion, Huxley suggests, have little to do with each other. They go their 
separate and independent ways. A style describes neither humanity nor the period, but 
rather selects its votaries from the temperaments which lean toward it. Beneath the style, 
humanity changes little or none. In the Variations on a Baroque Tomb and the Variations 
on The Prisons, the emphasis is again on the static. Temperaments are various, but the 
basic experiences of life and death underlie the illusions of progress and change. The es- 
says on Greco and Goya are impressive. Huxley has written perceptively on Greco before. 
The painter’s mysticism is compelling to him. He makes plain the father-son (or Father- 
Son) relationship which is the major theme in Greco’s art; but he seems to resent the de- 
scription of this bond in physical terms. He would prefer more disembodied metaphors, 
a mysticism based on air and light. His reflections on the late Goya particularly deserve 
to be reprinted; although they were in sharper focus when one could turn directly to the 
plates of the etchings. 

In trying to evaluate these essays, one comes back to the musical figure of speech in the 
title. The style has the qualities of music. Although at any one point the texture consists 
of ideas, the total effect is one of philosophic mood, which would be disrupted by discus- 
sion. One hazards that the essayist is addressing himself rather than the reader, and that 
his goal is peace of mind. But this makes his essays on art particularly absorbing. Art offers 
peace of mind (among other things) and here one sees art being put to excellent use, stim- 
ulating and unlocking one of the most sensitive minds of our day. 

Freperick 8. Wiest 


Bapt, Kurt. John Constable’s Clouds. London 1950, Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. 102, 15 
ills., 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Badt undertakes ‘‘to perceive and to describe the influence which science had on 
imagination and the creative arts of painting and poetry at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

In the struggle of post-Renaissance landscape painting for the conquest of the most 
protean child of nature, artists found an ally in the English meteorologist Luke Howard, 
who, early in the century, established the now familiar classification of clouds (stratus, 
cumulus, cirrus, nimbus). The effect of this discovery can be traced in the cloud studies of 
Constable and other painters, such as Dahl and Blechen. It deeply impressed Goethe be- 
cause it demonstrated that natural law and order govern even the elusive shapes of the 
sky. The Romantic painters and poets were fond of clouds, in whose image nature appeared 
indefinite, unlimited, and ever changing. In fact, the words of the Romantic writer C. G. 
Carus, ‘‘Everything that echoes in the human breast, the alternating illumination and 
darkening, developing and dissolving, the creating and destroying, all this hovers before 
our sense in the gentle shape of the land of clouds,’’ tempt us to think of cloud-painting 
as the most conspicuous forerunner of modern nonrepresentational art. 

But the very complexity of clouds precipitated the crisis created by the surrender of 
the landscape painter to the excitements of direct experience. Scientific definition of cloud 
formation provided a valuable tool for the visual mastery of boundless shape. Dr. Badt 
subtly determines the place of Constable’s cloud studies between the spontaneous poetry 
of the sketches and the elaborate prose of the large canvases. They represent a crucial 
step toward that combination of subjective impression and objectively valid form which 
was to characterize the art of the following generations. 

RupotF ARNHEIM 


WEISMANN, ExvizaBetuH WiipEr. Mexico in Sculpture 1521-1821. Cambridge 1950, Harvard 
University Press, pp. 224, 169 ills., $7.50. 
The last three years have been fortunate ones for the student of Latin-American art 
because the first fundamental works in this field have been published in English: George 
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Kubler’s Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, Harold Wethey’s Peruvian Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture of the Colonial Period, and now equally important, this book by Eliza- 
beth Wilder Weismann. In addition, we can expect for this year the first general survey of 
Latin American art by P4l Kelemen, the author of Medieval American Art. 

Mexico in Sculpture, which has not been called ‘‘Mexican Colonial sculpture’’ because 
colonial sculpture ‘‘is still being produced in Mexico,”’ is presented in form of a picture 
book with well printed, full page reproductions on one side and a corresponding text on 
the other side. This text is further supplemented by ‘‘Notes” in a separate section con- 
taining historical documentation and a more detailed discussion, especially of other litera- 
ture. Such a juxtaposition of picture and text, recently introduced in various new art books, 
seems a real improvement because it permits the reader to conceive of image and text as 
a unit. The material represents not only terra incognita for the student of art but it is of 
particular interest for the student of folk art and for anyone interested in aesthetics, be- 
cause the mutation of European art styles in the hands of native and Mestizo craftsmen 
brings about ‘‘a series of dramatic situations like laboratory experiments.” (p. 64) 

In the beginning the historical constellation is comparable to that of Ireland at the 
time when a Christian-Oriental art was transplanted onto Germanic-Celtie soil. There 
exist, indeed, fascinating parallels between Irish crosses, Armenian sculpture, and Mexican 
16th century sculpture. The first century of colonization is characterized by a varying 
degree of ‘‘Indianismo’’ due to the survival of native techniques and modes of expression. 
The author has not only enriched the material previously presented by Toussaint, Moreno 
Villa, and this reviewer, but has also clarified the meaning of these Indian-executed works 
for the history of culture and of art. Contemporary sources by Las Casas, Mendieta, Moto- 
linia, and Torquemada are skillfully used for bringing out the problems of acculturation. 
The 17th century appears relatively barren in sculpture because the mendicant orders, 
since about 1580, had lost their grip on the Indian artisan. With the 18th century we issue 
into the glory of Mexican sculpture, and a style truly ““Mexican”’ that is accumulative of 
the native and the Spanish heritage is flowering forth under the nurturing sunshine of the 
Baroque. While the three centuries have their distinctive character, it is rightly empha- 
sized by the author that the chronology of stylistic evolution, as we are accustomed to it in 
European art history, matters little in this (or in any) colonial art. Instead of it one will 
have to investigate the major centers of art activity and the dissemination of the manner 
of these centers into geographically circumscribed areas. In short, an art geography in- 
stead of an art history will have to be developed first. 

The text is written with a happy ability to address the layman as well as the learned. 
Analysis of the monuments is skillfully interwoven with historical information and an 
occasional side glance on European art. The ‘‘Notes’’ are invaluable repositories of infor- 
mation indicating a complete familiarity with the material as well as with the historical 
sources and the modern literature. The illustrative material is not only the most compre- 
hensive ever assembled but also the first assemblage of sculpture that is really well repro- 
duced. The reviewer knows only one important work of sculpture which is not presented, 
the portal of the Palace of the first governor of Yucatan in Merida, the Casa Alvarado, the 
finest of its kind in Mexico. 

If research goes beyond Mrs. Wilder’s book, as it inevitably must, it can do so only be- 
cause her work has made it possible. Here are some of the problems for future investiga- 
tion: first of all, the establishment of a Mexican art geography as discussed above; secondly, 
a clarification of the relationship between Andean Baroque and Mexican Baroque (e.g., 
the fascinating parallelism between the mining town churches of Zacatecas, Mexico, and 
Potosi, Bolivia; thirdly, a clarification of Latin-American iconography which differs so 
interestingly in certain aspects from that of Europe and which will, besides, permit an 
insight into colonial religious psychology. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Gomsricu, E. H. The Story of Art. New York 1950, Phaidon Publishers Inc. Distributed 
by the Oxford University Press. pp. 462, 370 ills., 21 pls., $5.00. 
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Definitely original in its concept, convincing in its selection of illustrations, unpre- 
tentious, and highly readable, Dr. Gombrich’s book actually tells the “‘story”’ of art. Its 
originality lies in the fact that he supposes a type of reader who knows very little of art 
but is otherwise sane and intelligent. This way the author avoids the trap into which 
most authors of general surveys fall: to give either an unreadable accumulation of mere 
facts or to talk down to a public whose intellectual, if not artistic, abilities are under- 
_ estimated. Thus the book becomes much more than an introduction for teenagers. The his- 
torical context and the close connection of the individual art work with its sociological 
background are thoroughly clarified while, at the same time, the unique character of the 
artistic creation is also aesthetically analyzed. The individual epochs in art history are 
vividly characterized and principal problems, such as, for instance, the relationship be- 
tween naturalistic and symbolic art, the influence of technique on form, or the specific 
visual demands of sculpture, are discussed. Headings for individual chapters, such as 
“The Church Militant,” ‘‘Courtiers and Burghers,’’ ““The New Learning Spreads,’”’ show 
the ideographic approach. The historical and aesthetic balance is achieved to a much 
higher degree than in the usual histories of art of comparable size; for instance, much larger 
space is given to the discussion of prints; Gruenewald has been dealt with on three pages; 
Rubens, and especially eighteenth-century painting, Baroque architecture, and many other 
topics, in most Anglo-Saxon introductory histories of art usually neglected or at best 
negatively criticized, are given their due space and evaluation. 

It is not the reviewer’s task to discuss here interpretations which differ from his own 
viewpoint, like, for instance, the approach to prehistoric art or the phenomenon of the 
Proto-Renaissance. They are unessential in reference to the general concept. Two qualities 
of this “Story of Art’’ deserve special praise: the discussion is based merely on works of 
art which are illustrated in the text, mostly in excellent reproductions; and ‘‘A Note on 
Art Books’”’ represents a useful and highly intelligent guide for further study. Dr. Gom- 
brich’s book must be highly recommended for the width of its compass, the clarity of repre- 
sentation, and the inclusion of general aesthetic considerations, a recommendation which 
is certainly not confined to the undergraduate level. 


Paut ZuckER 


LoEWENBERG, J. Dialogues from Delphi. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 

Angeles 1949, pp. x + 304, $3.50. 

The classical injunction to combine instruction with delight is beautifully exemplified 
in these dialogues. They are skillfully contrived and abound in original insights as well 
as in stimulating formulations of familiar opinion. The dramatis personae, Meredy and 
Hardith, are full-fledged characters of pointedly different commitments. These commit- 
ments are gradually revealed and developed as the conversations on the nature of art and 
on the relation of art to life proceed. 

The author admits that the two characters are facets of himself. At the outset one sus- 
pects that they may represent his routine and professorial self pitted against his inspired 
self. The former, Meredy, elaborates with easy dialectic the distinction between immedi- 
ate and infallible experience of pleasure in art and the fallible judgments about that ex- 
perience of value. Thus he attempts to clarify the exuberantly intuitive but naive beliefs 
of Hardith in the identity of aesthetic, technical, cultural, and even of the religious values 
in art. As their characters develop it is not difficult to conclude that Hardith, powerfully 
persuaded of the analogy of art to nature and of the truth of the philosophy inherent in 
Greek drama, represents a kind of Dionysus, while Meredy is the Apollo who soberly argues 
that this alleged analogy of art to nature is merely a phase of anthropomorphism, and 
distinguishes between the philosophy in art, which performs nothing beyond an aesthetic 
function, and philosophy about art. However, this Dionysus never learns to speak with the 
tongue of Apollo. Instead the breach between them widens as the argument probes funda- 
mental assumptions. Meredy is revealed as the naturalist convinced of the subjective na- 
ture of values and of the non-human character of the universe, while Hardith admits to 
belief in a rational and moral fate reaffirmed in the catastrophe of every tragedy. With 
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considerable literary verve they toss back and forth at each other the well tried paradoxes 
and responses. If the two are ever united, theirs is a Kantian union in which experimental 
knowledge of the phenomenal world differs in standards and in kind from the transcen- 
dentally inspired beliefs of the realm of art and moral action. 

Epwarp G. BaLLarp 


BukorzER, MANFRED F. Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music. New York 1950, 

W. W. Norton and Co., 324 pp., $6.00. 

Both author and publisher are to be commended on the publication of this volume, the 
former for the significance and quality of the contents and the latter for venturing to 
publish a collection of highly specialized studies in a limited field of music history. This 
publication contains seven isolated studies of specific problems in the history of music 
in the 14th and 15th centuries. According to the author’s Preface the ‘‘accent lies on the 
presentation of unknown facts, and all studies draw on unpublished manuscripts and ma- 
terials.’’ The first four, devoted to early English music, follow a uniform pattern: descrip- 
tion of the manuscript in question, collation with other sources, identification of contents, 
formal analyses of the music, and general stylistic implications, so that one moves from 
the particular to the more general problem of style in 15th century music. The studies are 
therefore not only major contributions to research material of musicology but also reveal 
many of the complex problems that confront students of this period and an effective method 
for handling them, namely, by placing them against the background of a broad historical 
perspective. 

A short structural analysis of two hitherto unprinted 14th century motets on St. Ed- 
mund constitutes the first study. ‘‘The Music of the Old Hall Manuscript”’ is a revision of 
a former publication in which the dates of the manuscript are established, Roy Henry 
identified as Henry V, the cantus firmi for many of the contents identified and located, 
Italian and French influences traced, and details of isorhythmic treatment analyzed. ‘“The 
Fountains Fragment” discusses the style, type, and structure of the compositions contained 
in an early 15th century manuscript. The study of ‘“Holy-Week Music and Carols at Meaux 
Abbey”’ is a significant addition to Richard Greene’s classic study of the English carol 
including, in addition to formal and stylistic analyses, conclusive refutations of the theory 
of “popular” origins for carol melodies. ‘“The Beginnings of Choral Polyphony,” a re- 
vision of an earlier publication, traces the emergence of choral polyphony from Medieval 
solo polyphony during the second quarter of the 15th century. The study of “‘ ‘La Spagna,’ 
A Polyphonic Basse Dance of the Renaissance”’ concludes with an extensive bibliography 
of literature on this dance form. 

The final study, ‘‘ ‘Caput’: a Liturgico-Musical Study,” is by far the most extensive 
and “demonstrates that the discovery of a single plainsong may lead to a revaluation of 
an entire group of compositions.’’ It contains an important section on the origins of the 
Cyclic Mass, a study of the liturgical aspects of the Antiphon source of the melody and 
valuable contributions to the problem of style in the Mass compositions of Dufay, Okeg- 
hem, and Obrecht. This essay and others in the collection are of importance also for the 
history of liturgics. 

Of special value are the concordances to the Old Hall manuscript and the Meaux Abbey 
manuscript, the tables of cantus firmi sources in all the manuscripts, and the bibliography 
of over a hundred manuscript sources for this period with their present location. The vol- 
ume is written by a specialist for specialists in the field of Medieval and Renaissance music 
and presupposes familiarity with the technical problems discussed. 

Wituram KimmMe. 


ScuravE, Leo. Monteverdi: Creator of Modern Music. New York 1950, W. W. Norton 
and Co., pp. 384, $6.00. 
The rediscovery in our time of the 17th century giant, Claudio Monteverdi, is deeply 
motivated in terms of aesthetics. Affinities between the tone world of the master from Cre- 
mona and the creative intent of significant modern artists prove that Monteverdi has a 
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strong message for the present. In turn, an amazing variety of problems of the contem- 
porary artist are clarified through the analysis of Monteverdi’s struggle for aesthetic 
purity, for artistic truth, and for a tone-play nourished from the deepest sources of hu- 
manity. 

A comprehensive study which would tell of this great life in the service of music, by 
interpreting its profound historic implications, both pastbound and prophetic, was long 
overdue. Now, Leo Schrade has given us such a book, based upon the most solid scholar- 
ship and abounding with insight into the deep strata of the creative mind. It is true, there 
was, at least in other languages, no lack of biographies or monographs devoted to Monte- 
verdi’s tremendous oeuvre of operas, madrigals, canzonette, masses, and other ecclesi- 
astical scores, but no writer so far had accomplished the crucial task of showing the crea- 
tive synthesis between Monteverdi the artist and his esoteric art. Due to the author’s 
penetration and imaginative style, the reader participates in Monteverdi’s dramatic inner 
conflicts and their resolutions as they shape his tone work and affect his artistic decisions. 
To Professor Schrade’s discourse of the specifically musical phenomena, one can only refer 
with equal admiration. Here speaks a true historian who inwardly hears the music that 
he writes about. In every chapter, one feels the author’s life-long experience with his sub- 
ject matter. 

The organization of the book divides the material into four parts. It starts with a pre- 
lude on the classical idea of the 16th century, the germ cell of Monteverdi’s aesthetic ori- 
entation. The following three main sections unfold his creative pursuit in its spiritual 
sequence: the coming to terms with the masters and forms of the past, the search for his 
own style and with it the discovery of the new, and finally, the years of fulfillment in Venice. 

Dr. Schrade, in his superb treatment of ‘‘the oracle of music,’’ appears himself as the 
true prophet of Monteverdi’s universal mission. Such attainment makes this book on a 
composer indispensable not only for the musician, but for every cultured art lover as well. 

FREDERICK DorIAN 


Jounson, Puitirp C. Mies van der Rohe. New York 1947, Museum of Modern Art, pp. 207, 
ills., $7.50. 
Bake, Peter. Marcel Breuer: Architect and Designer. New York 1949, Museum of Modern 

Art, pp. 128, ills., $4.00. 

PapapaklI, Stamo. The Work of Oscar Niemeyer. New York 1950, Reinhold Publishing Co., 
pp. 220, ills., $8.50. 

Taken together, these books, with their comprehensive illustrations, indicate that mod- 
ern architecture has reached the stage of maturity. The aesthetic solutions developed out 
of new structural possibilities and new functional and social requirements have passed far 
beyond mere utilitarianism. They can be studied, in themselves, as formal achievements 
of considerable artistic importance. The three architects whose work provides the subject 
of these monographs are leaders of their profession, and their buildings clearly show the 
main course of its development. 

It is logical, I think, to begin with Breuer, since his work is simplest with respect to 
the relationship of material, function, and design. His early buildings reveal the influence 
of the Le Corbusier of the 1920’s and what was then called the International school. His 
distinctive and original achievement begins with the Bristol Pavilion, England, 1936 (done 
in collaboration with F. R. S. Yorke). Still one of the fine works of modern architecture, 
the little structure reveals one of its important aspects, namely, the use of traditional 
materials (wood and irregular stone masonry) in the modern manner. The whole emphasis 
is on flat planes, free-standing partitions, the continuously flowing space of the interior, 
simple geometric forms, and the strongly contrasting juxtaposition of the bright, hard 
transparency of glass with the massiveness and irregular texture of stone. 

The full exploitation of these means appears in Breuer’s residences built in the United 
States during the past five years. The program is simple, the achievement superb. He 
begins with a perfectly functional solution to utilitarian problems. The construction and 
materials are surprisingly traditional—usually New England braced framing of wood in 
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conjunction with stone masonry bearing walls and wood sheathing. There are large areas 
of glass, in horizontally continuous openings or throughout whole portions of the wall. 
The ultimate form grows directly out of a functional plan. Exact rectangular or trapezoidal 
prisms, with extensive flat surfaces of wood, rough stone, and glass, form asymmetric but 
strongly unified compositions. It is a simple, warm, humanly scaled building art, suited 
expressly to individual residences, in which the purity of modern form nicely meets tradi- 
tional modes of construction and the functional requirements of domestic existence. 

Ludwig Mies van der Rohe presents a different order of talent. He is an urban architect, 
classically, almost relentlessly, a formalist. The German Pavilion of the International 
Exposition at Barcelona, 1929, was his first original triumph. Here rich materials (marble, 
onyx, serpentine) with their rich natural colors emerged in an astonishingly fluid and 
subtle composition of independent, exactly defined, horizontal and vertical planes. It was 
the open plan carried to its ultimate refinement. 

Van der Rohe’s work in Chicago (the location of all of it in the United States) embodies 
the realization of his grand projects of the 1920’s. The campus for Illinois Institute of 
Technology represents a great formal plan covering eight blocks. Van der Rohe disposed 
the buildings symmetrically around a central axis, but he avoided monotony by the in- 
genious device of ‘‘sliding one building past another,” that is, by placing the buildings 
along one north-south line at certain intervals from the axis and at different intervals 
along the line adjacent to it. This precise geometrical order is reinforced by basing the 
design of every building on the repetition of one bay. Each bay is composed mostly of glass 
surmounting a narrow brick spandrel, framed and bisected by the thin, sharp lines of the 
exposed steel frame and the continuous mullions. The proportions are so refined and exact, 
the areas of metal and glass and brick separated so delicately and precisely, the whole 
done with such discretion and bound by so strong a unity as to constitute the most sophisti- 
cated exhibition of architectural virtuosity that modern building can show. 

The urbanity and rational clarity emerge with even greater force in the 21-story Prom- 
ontory Apartments. The form is slab-like: a thin shell of brick on the narrow elevations 
encloses the forceful articulation of the facade, a pattern of glass rectangles and low brick 
spandrels framed in the slender bands of concrete columns and beams (exposed in all ele- 
vations). in Lake Shore Apartments (under construction) the entire elevations of two 26- 
story towers are reduced to glass bound in the thin tracery of steel beams and mullions. 
Van der Rohe’s architecture is the modern Gothic of an industrial age: structure is form, 
but form determines structure. 

The buildings of Oscar Niemeyer Soares Filho are the hardest to do justice to in a short 
review. He is the protean young genius of the New World’s most brilliant school of archi- 
tecture. With a substantial body of his work before us it is possible to establish some of 
the sources of its unprecedented freedom from common architectural forms. There is a 
plain functional basis, determined by the requirements of tropical existence, structural 
necessities dictated by severe limitations of materials and techniques, and finally a re- 
markable interest in what I would call the pictorial aspect of building. 

The physical characteristics of Niemeyer’s earlier designs are revealed in the Ministry 
of Education building, 1937-43, in Rio de Janeiro (a collaborative work). It is a high, nar- 
row slab carried two stories above the ground by pilotts (Columns exposed at the base). 
The north elevation, from top to bottom, presents the strange and beautiful texture of 
the brise-soleil, or sun screen; on the south is the uninterrupted expanse of the 14-story 
glass wall. The sharp rectangles contrast with the gently curving surfaces of the auditorium 
extending out from the facade. 

But in later works new forms emerge, unusual, daring, even repellent to some—inward 
sloping walls, parabolic vaults or shells, the indented curves or angular projections of rigid 
framing, ares of ellipses and spirals, squat cylinders. The whole composition in plan often 
becomes so complex and interwoven as to discourage analysis and comprehension. In the 
resort hotel at Pampulha and the Tremaine house at Santa Barbara, California, the walls 
of the structure merge into the walls of the garden, the terraces extend through or under 
the building and out over the site, roofs continue as terrace canopies, straight lines pass 
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into curves, circular, elliptical, sinuous, and snake-like, then suddenly coil into a spiral 
or end without intersection. The planting itself enters into the compositions. But every- 
thing is clearly demarcated; what we have is a design like a painting by Hans Arp, done in 
three dimensions, its materials concrete, steel, glass, tile, shrubbery, grass, flowers, and 
water. The precedent behind it all is the emotional exuberance of Baroque architecture 
as much as it is the wit and rationality of Le Corbusier. 

The authors of the three monographs have done an admirable job of assembling, select- 
ing, and arranging their illustrative material. What they have given us, by means of photo- 
graphs and plans, is a comprehensive graphic presentation of the work of the three archi- 
tects. The texts are so brief as to constitute little more than an introduction to their 
respective subjects. There is some biographical but hardly any critical material, and as 
a consequence we must go on deploring the absence of sound, thorough, and regularly pro- 
duced architectural criticism in the United States. 

Cari W. ConpitT 


TuorpPsE, JAMES. Milton Criticism. New York 1950, Rinehart and Co., pp. viii + 376, $3.00. 
Banks, T. H. Milton’s Imagery. New York 1950, Columbia University Press, pp. xiv + 

260, $3.50. 

Students and teachers have long wished for an adequate anthology of criticism on Mil- 
ton which would include not only such historic monuments as the essays of Addison, John- 
son, and Coleridge but representative selections from the work of such modern authorities 
as Saurat, Bush, Tillyard, and Lewis as well. This anthology Mr. Thorpe has now pro- 
vided, together with a brief but lucid and discriminating history of Milton criticism and 
a section which gathers together what may be termed the ‘‘familiar quotations” of that 
criticism: Wordsworth’s sonnet, Hopkins’ letters on Milton’s versification, the famcus 
passage from Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and so on. The book should be of great 
interest to readers who like to study the changing vagaries of critical taste as well as a 
boon to scholars and instructors who lack the time or the library resources to track down 
all the material it contains for themselves. 

Mr. Banks’ work on Milton’s imagery should arouse more controversy. It is an attempt, 
on the pattern made familiar by Caroline Spurgeon, to show how Milton’s choice of imagery 
reflects his environment, personality, knowledge, and interests. Some will argue that while 
such a method of approach may be worthwhile in the case of a poet about whom we know 
so little as Shakespeare, it seems an unnecessarily elaborate one to apply to a poet whose 
life and character are so well known as Milton’s—especially since Mr. Banks’ research 
yields little that is strikingly new, though much that is interesting and provocative. Others 
will wish he had gone on to consider what purely literary effectiveness the imagery has in 
its context, or what meaning and connotations it would have had for Milton and his audi- 
ence. No one, however, will deny that within the limits of the task he set himself, Mr. Banks 
has done a most scrupulous, thorough, and admirable piece of work. 

EizABETH MARIE Pope 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ApPpLeTON, WiLu1AM W. A Cycle of Cathay. The Chinese Vogue in England during the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. N. Y. 1951, Columbia University Press, pp. xii + 182, 
$3.00. 

Arms, GEORGE AND JosePH M. Kunrz. Poetry Explication. A Checklist of Interpretation 
since 1925 of British and American Poems Past and Present. N. Y. 1950, The Swallow 
Press & William Morrow Co., pp. 188, $3.00. 

Car.isLE, ANNE. English Drawings XIX Century. N. Y. & London 1951, Hyperion Press 
& Macmillan (distr.), pp. 100, 80 two-tone reprods., $2.50. 

CuasTEL, ANDRE. Florentine Drawings XIV-XVII Centuries. N. Y. & London, Hyperion 
Press & Macmillan (distr.), pp. 221, 80 two-tone reprods., $2.50. 

CorrMaNn, STANLEY K., Jr. Imagism: A Chapter for the History of American Poetry. Nor- 
man 1951, Univ. of Oklahoma Press, pp. xi + 235, $3.00. 
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Dieu, Gaston. Drawings in France XIX Century. The Romantics and Realists. N. Y. & 
London 1951, Hyperion Press & Macmillan (distr.), pp. 100, 80 half-tone reprods., 
$2.50. 

Fow.ie, Wauiace. Age of Surrealism. N. Y. 1950, The Swallow Press & William Morrow 
Co., pp. 203, $3.00. 

Japanese Prints Sharaku to Toyokuni in the Collection of Louis V. Ledoux. Catalogue by 
the Owner. Princeton Univ. Press 1950, 16 pls. in full color, 45 pls. in halftone, $25.00. 

Lurcat, JEAN. Designing Tapestry. N. Y. & London 1951, Macmillan & Rockliff Publish- 
ing Corp., pp. ix + 61, 53 ills., $4.50. 

Matravx, Annr&. The Twilight of the Absolute. (Tr. by Stuart Gilbert) Vol. 3 of The Psy- 
chology of Art, N. Y. 1951, Bollingen Series XXIV, Pantheon Books (distr.), pp. 276, 
ills., $12.50. 

MERCER, FRANK A. AND CHARLES Rosner, eds. Modern Publicity 1950-51. N. Y. & London 
1950, The Studio Publications, pp. 128, ills., $6.00. 

Mites, JOSEPHINE. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1640’s. Berkeley & Los Angeles 
1948, Univ. of California, pp. 160, $2.50. 

MILEs, JOSEPHINE. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1740’s and 1840’s. Berkeley & 
Los Angeles 1950, Univ. of California, pp. 382, $3.00. 

Ruopes, 8. A. Gérard de Nerval 1808-1855. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. xi + 416, 
$4.75. 

Runes, DacoBERrt, ed. The Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization. N. Y. 1951, Philosoph- 
ical Library, pp. xiv + 922, $10.00. 

Tuompson, Tommy. Basic Layout Design. N. Y. & London 1950, Studio Publications, pp. 
79, ills., $2.85. 

VivanTE, LEONE. English Poetry and its Contribution to the Knowledge of a Creative Prin- 
ciple. (Preface by T. S. Eliot) N. Y. 1950, Macmillan, pp. xv + 340, $4.00.- 

WATTERSON, JOSEPH. Architecture: Five Thousand Years of Building. N. Y. 1950, W. W. 
Norton, pp. xix + 399, ills., $6.00. 

Witson, Epmunp. Classics and Commercials: A Literary Chronicle of the Forties. N. Y. 
1950, Farrar Straus, pp. x + 534, $5.00. 

Winters, Yvor. In Defense of Reason. Denver 1951, Univ. of Denver, pp. viii + 611, $5.00. 

ZuckER, Pauu. Styles in Painting: A Comparative Study. N. Y. 1950, Viking, pp. xiii + 
338, 233 ills., $6.50. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Emit Utrv1z, one of the last to survive of the leading aestheticians in pre-Hitler Germany, 
is now in Prague. His portrait and a letter from him were published in this Journal for 
June 1948. Letters from behind the Curtain being increasingly rare, we were happy to re- 
ceive this new one recently, with significant historical notes and advice for the future: 

‘Since I am now the only one left of those who took an active part in directing the fate 
of the Zeitschrift fir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft from its founding to 
1933, I was greatly interested in your comments concerning the Zeitschrift.1 As Vice- 
President of the Gesellschaft fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft and as director 
of the third Congress of Aesthetics, I had an opportunity to guide the development of the 
Zeitschrift, the policy of which I discussed in frequent conversations with the late Max 
Dessoir. 

“My close connection with the Zeitschrift entitles me, I believe, to point out certain 
of its failures. Neither a wechselseitige Erhellung (mutual elucidation) of the arts—to use 
O. Walzel’s term—nor an interpenetration of philosophy, psychology, and art history was 
achieved successfully. My many requests for the establishing of chairs for Aesthetik und 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft at German universities went unheeded; such chairs would 
have made possible intensive teaching and research in the many fields relevant to the 
problems of aesthetics. Having taught at Halle—where the cradle of aesthetics once stood— 
I know from experience how little time is left if one has to cover the whole field of philosophy 
in general. That is the crucial issue and any efforts to give greater prominence to aes- 
thetics must begin at this point. 

“T should like to use Helmut Kuhn’s article in the last issue of your Journal? as an 
illustration of the problem as I see it. Kuhn’s article lends itself particularly well to this 
purpose because he is a highly gifted thinker who always offers an important contribution. 
It seems typical of the German tradition that Kuhn’s analysis remains on the level of 
general philosophical speculation and that he does not establish contact with art history 
and Kunstwissenschaft. This is regrettable because the problems analyzed by Kuhn have 
been discussed for decades within the field of allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft. Also, Kuhn’s 
comments concerning art as an object of pleasure and enjoyment should really be sup- 
plemented by sociological investigations. Furthermore, Kuhn has completely overlooked 
the exceedingly interesting research of Pinder concerning the kind of art that was never 
intended to be contemplated by an audience, as for instance a great number of master- 
pieces of French medieval sculpture. Those works of sculpture were placed in cathedrals in 
such a manner as to make it impossible to contemplate them aesthetically. 

“Tf the Zeitschrift should be established anew, I should most sincerely wish for a close 
cooperation among the various disciplines concerned, making use of all the relevant evi- 
dence. The editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism has shown that such a 
collaborative enterprise is more than merely a wishful dream.”’ 


JAPAN 


Publication of the first issue of Bigaku (Aesthetics) by the Japanese Society for Aes- 
thetics was announced in our issue of December 1950, page 156. Since then we have received 
Vol. I, No. 2, 1950, with the following table of contents in English: Articles: ‘Su Tung-po, 
His Ideas of Fine Art,” by Yuxro Yasurro; ‘‘A Catharsis of Laughter?” by 
Tosuio Taxeucui; ‘The Meaning of the Esthetic Subject,”” by H1ipeHo Nisuipa; ‘‘The 
Establishment of the Esthetic Subject,’’? by Kryosur Imar; ‘‘The Agony of the Film Arts,”’ 





1 This Journal, Dec. 1950, p. 157, where the Editor expressed the hope that the German 
periodical would be revived. 

2 “On the Indispensability of Metaphysical Principles in Aesthetics.” Vol. IX, No. 2, 
Dec. 1950, p. 128. 
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by Kazuno Inacakt1; ‘‘The Development of the Recent Aesthetics (2),” by Mamoru 
WatanaBE. Book Reviews: Joseph Staudinger: Das Schoene als Weltanschauung, by Yosu1o 
Nomura; John Hospers: Meaning and Truth in the Arts, by Tapao Kocure. Notes and 
News; Bibliography. 

In reply to the Editor’s request for information about Bigaku and the Society which 
publishes it, this interesting letter in English has come from Tapao Kocure, Faculty of 
Letters, Tokyo University, Bunkyo-Ward, Tokyo: 

“IT am very glad to have the chance of writing a letter to the Editor of the Journal of 
Aesthetics. A few days ago, I received a letter from Mr. M. Yoshida at Sapporo, telling 
that you are trying to know about the Bigaku, the Journal of Aesthetics in Japan. I am a 
Secretary of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics and one of the Editors of the Bigaku at 
the same time. So I shall tell you something about the present condition of Japanese Society 
for Aesthetics and the Bigaku. 

The Japanese Society for Aesthetics 

(1) Establishment: It was established in September 1949. Till then there had been two 
Societies for Aesthetics in our country; one consisting chiefly of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and one chiefly of the graduates of the University of Kyoto. Each of 
them had been managed by the study-rooms of aesthetics of each University. In September 
1949 both were united into one national Society. (2) Purpose: The purpose of the Society 
is almost the same as that of the American Society. (3) Construction: Advisers 4. Com- 
mittee consisting of 24 members. Executive Secretaries 6. The President of the Society is 
elected among the committee members. Now Mr. T. Takeuchi, the Professor of Aesthetics 
at Tokyo University, is the President. (4) Main Works: (a) To publish the Journal of 
Aesthetics (Bigaku) quarterly. (b) To hold the monthly study-meeting, the public lecture 
meeting, and the annual Congress. (5) Membership: The present number of members is 
about 450. Most of them belong to universities, research institutes, museums of arts all 
over the country. (6) Office: Japanese Society of Aesthetics, Faculty of Letters, Tokyo 
University, Bunkyo-Ward, Tokyo, Japan. 

“The general constitution and the present situation are above mentioned, but I should 
like to add some more about the magazine. It is published quarterly. The main plan is 
discussed and decided by the committee-meeting, and the actual work is carried on by the 
Secretaries. Now we are preparing for the 4th volume, the special edition of the reportage 
of the First Congress which was held last autumn in Kyoto. It includes all studies of the 
arts, especially from the theoretical point of view. We intend to make a special edition 
about a particular theme occasionally, for example about art criticism, 2bout style in the 
arts, etc. Also we should like to introduce the foreign books of aesthetics to Japan and if 
possible, to introduce our Society to the other countries. 

“T shall send our magazine to you and your society. I should be very much obliged to 
you if you would send your magazine in exchange. We are very anxious to know about 
aesthetics books in America.” 

The Editor has written again to Mr. Kogure, expressing best wishes for the success of 
these important ventures. He has also suggested that Bigaku publish English summaries 
of articles if possible. The Journal of Aesthetics will be sent him regularly. Perhaps some 
of our readers would like to send him books and reprints of articles for the use of our Japa- 
nese colleagues. 


FRANCE 


The Société Francaise d’Esthétique met on December 16th at the Sorbonne, and heard a 
talk by Dr. JEAN VincHON entitled: ‘“‘Essai d’interprétation de formes de griffonnages 
normaux et pathologiques.”’ 

Arts (Paris, Nov. 24, 1950) prints an article by ANpr& VEINSTEIN on the new 
“Library of Aesthetics’? which he is editing for Flammarion publishers. Commenting on 
the recent growth of international activity in aesthetics and the new spirit of cooperation 
between artists and theorists, M. Veinstein describes the two series of books in prepara- 
tion. One is on general aesthetics; the other called ‘‘Artists’ Notes’’ will express the personal 
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preoccupations and interests of artists in the course of their work, as well as their theo- 
retical ideas. Already published are E. Souriau’s Les Deux Cent Mille Situations 
Dramatiques, Liliane Guerry’s Cézanne et l’Expression de l’Espace, and André Villiers’ 
Architecture et Dramaturgie. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Society for Aesthetics, Pacific Coast Division, Southern Section, held its 
winter meeting on Saturday, January 20, 1951, at Pomona College in Claremont, California. 
The program was as follows: Morning Session (HUNTER MEap, presiding): ‘‘Art and Social 
Control” by FrepEerick Mayer; ‘‘Popular Music as a Reflection of the Depression Era”’ 
by Artuur A. Kaptan; ‘‘The Pageant of Proportion in Illustrated Books of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries in the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana’”’ by Kare Srernitz. After- 
noon Session (J. Donatp Young, presiding): ‘‘Art Criticism and its Purpose” by Kurr 
Barr; ‘Interpretations and Evaluations in Aesthetics’ by Hetmut HuneGertanp. A 
retrospective exhibition of work by Lyonel Feininger was on display at Pomona College. 


MANUEL Oteuin, who since 1946 has been teaching a course on criticism and aesthetics 
in relation to Spanish literature at the University of California at Los Angeles, has been 
invited to teach that course at the 1951 Summer Session of the Catholic University of 
America at San Rafael, California. 


Tuomas WILFRED is supervising the construction of a clavilux for colored light effects 


to be used for stage backgrounds at the University of Washington in Seattle. 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD, composer and retired head of the music department at Western 
Reserve University, is teaching at the Longy School of Music in Boston. William S. New- 
man’s article, “‘Arthur Shepherd,”’ appeared in the Musical Quarterly, Vol. XXXVI, 1950, 
pp. 159-79. 


The President of the Royal Society of British Artists, Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, writes: 
‘Should you, or any members of your Society, be planning this year to visit this country 
during the Festival of Britain, I would like to extend to you a warm welcome to our Galleries 
[Suffolk Street, Pall Mall] when you are in London.” Their office will have information for 
visitors interested in the art of Great Britain. 


Notice to Authors: Manuscripts submitted to the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
should follow the Style Sheet published in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, April 1951. Reprints of the Style Sheet may be obtained at ten cents per single copy 
from the Modern Language Association (100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N. Y.), 
or from the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. 





SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AESTHETICS AND 
RELATED FIELDS 


January 1, 1950-December 31, 1950 
Edited by Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
the philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena. 
Publications which are important for particular fields only could not be included here. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1950. However, a 
number of items which could not be included in the previous bibliography,' appear here. 

The help and cooperation of the following contributors is gratefully acknowledged: 
Jan Aler, Raymond Bayer, Paul R. Farnsworth, Helmut Hatzfeld, Charles W. Hughes, 
William Kimmel, Hugo Leichtentritt, Henry Malherbe, Manuel Olguin, Alfred Neumeyer, 
Oscar Reutersvird, Hoyt Trowbridge, and Giulio Vallese. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AA—Arts & architecture 

AB—Art bulletin 

AD—Art digest 

AJOPs—American journal of orthopsychi- 
atry 

AJP—American journal of philology 

AJPs—American journal of psychology 

AL—American literature 

AN—Art news 

APs—American psychologist 

AQ—Art quarterly 

ASEER—American Slavonic & East Euro- 
pean review 

ASR—American Slavic review 


BJMPs—British journal of medical psy- 
chology 

BJPs—British journal of psychology 

Burlington—Burlington magazine 


CA—Cuadernos Americanos 
CAJ—College art journal 
CE—College English 
CL—Comparative literature 
CP—Classical philology 
CQ—Classical quarterly 


DR—Dublin review 


ELH—English literary history 
ETC—Etce., review of general semantics 


FR—French review 


GL&L—German life &-letters 


GQ—German quarterly 
GR—Germanic review 


HIR—Hispanic review 
HLQ—Huntington library quarterly 
HR—Hudson review 


JAAC—Journal of aesthetics & art criticism 

JAMS—Journal of the American musico- 
logical society 

JEGP—Journal of English & German phi- 
lology 

JEPs—Journal of experimental psychology 

JER—Journal of educational research 

JGEPs—Journal of genetic psychology 

JGPs—Journal of general psychology 

JHI—Journal of the history of ideas 

JP—Journal of philosophy 

JPers—Journal of personality 

JPs—Journal of psychology 

JSPs—Journal of social psychology 


KC—Kunstchronik 
KR—Kenyon review 


M—Musicology 

MA—Magazine of art 

MD—Musica disciplina 

ML—Music & letters 

MLAN—Music library association notes 
MLF—Modern language forum 
MLN—Modern language notes 
MLQ—Modern language quarterly 
MLR—Modern language review 
MP—Modern philology 





1 JAAC, VIII (1950), 278-297. 
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MQ—Musical quarterly 
MR—Music review 


NMQR—New Mexico quarterly review 
NP—New philosophy 


Ph—Philosophy 

PhQ—Philosophical quarterly 

PhR—Philosophical review 

PhS—Philosophical studies 

PMLA—Publications of the modern lan- 
guage association 

PoR—Poetry review 

PPR—Philosophy & phenomenological re- 
search 

PQ—Philological quarterly 

PR—Partisan review 

PS—Pacific spectator 

PsB—Psychological bulletin 

PsR—Psychological review 

PsaQ—Psychoanalytic quarterly 

PsaR—Psychoanalytic review 


QQ—Queens quarterly 
QRL—Quarterly review of literature 
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RA—Repertorio Americano 
RE—Revue d’esthétique 
RI—Revista de las Indias 
RJ—Revista javeriana 
RM—Revue of metaphysics 
RP—Romance philology 
RR—Romanic review 


S—Studio 

SAQ—South Atlantic quarterly 
SL—Soviet literature 

SP—Studies in philology 
SR—Sewanee review 
SRL—Saturday review of literature 


TF—Transformation 


UKCR—University of Kansas City review 
UM—Universidad de Méjico 
UTQ—University of Toronto quarterly 


WR—Western review 


YR—Yale review 


ARCHITECTURE AND CITY PLANNING 


Bald, R. C. Sir William Chambers and the Chinese gardens. JHI, XI, 287-320. 

Birr, J. Auguste Perret, le Cézanne de l’architecture. Age Nouv., 1949, 43, 56-60. 

Cosenza, L. Esperienze d’architettura. Napoli, Macchiaroli, 105. 

Creese, W. L. Architecture and learning, a collegiate quandary. MA, 43, 136-41. 

Fasola, Giusta N. Social factors in architecture. JAAC, VIII, 259-65. 

Govinda, Lama A. Solar and lunar symbolism in the development of Stupa architecture. 


Marg, IV, 9-20. 


Hardy, Marcella. Three Hoysala temples. Marg, IV, 21-25. 
Lancaster, Clay. Floating palaces aground. AN, XLIX, 26-29. 
Relations between the steamboat and ‘“‘Steamboat Gothic.” 
Meeks, C. L. V. Picturesque eclecticism. Victorian architecture. AB, XXXII, 226-35. 
Neutra, Richard. Significance of natural setting. MA, 43, 18-22. 
Neutra, Richard. Prefabrication. AA, 67, 33-37, 41-44. 
Papadaki, Stamo. The work of Oscar Niemeyer. N. Y. Reinhold, 220. 
Smith, E. Baldwin. The dome, a study in the history of ideas. Princeton Univ., x, 227. 
Solus [pseud.] Design for living; present-day trends in architecture. Marg. IV, 26-31. 
Summerson, John. Heavenly mansions and other essays on architecture. N. Y. Scribner, ix, 
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Waterman, Thomas T. The dwellings of colonial America. Chapel Hill, Univ. North Caro- 


lina, 312. 


Zevi, Bruno. Frank Lloyd Wright and the conquest of space. MA, 43, 186-91. 


ART EDUCATION 


Alford, Roberta M. The secondary art teacher. CAJ, IX, 279-83. 

Barrett, H. O. Sex differences in art ability. JER, 43, 391-93. 

Borg, Walter R. Some factors relating to art school success. JER, 43, 376-84. 
Burlin, Paul. The artist as teacher. CAJ, IX, 265-67. 

Hirsch, Stefan. What should the college expect of the high school? CAJ, IX, 401-05. 
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Iglehart, Robert. Methodology in teacher training. CAJ, IX, 268-72. 

MacAgy, Douglas. Fine and commercial arts redefined. CAJ, IX, 406-11. 

McCausland, Elizabeth, Farnum, R. B., Vaughan, D. P., eds. Art professions in the United 
States. N. Y. Cooper Union Art School, 111. 

Minkowska, F. Les dessins des enfants. Age Nouv., 46, 20. 

Montessori, M. Il segreto dell’ infanzia. Milano, Garzanti, xvi, 308. 

Pepper, Stephen C. Creative teaching. CAJ, IX, 273-78. 

Pepper, Stephen C. The problem of teacher training in art. CAJ, IX, 284-89. 

Rickey, G. The intramural artist. CAJ, IX, 389-94. 

Rubin-Rabson, G. The psychology of memorizing. Music Educators J ., 36, 22-23, 45. 

Troche, E. G., Heidenreich, L. H., Lindhagen, N., Zeidler. Neue Wege der Kunsterziehung. 
KC, III, 25-37. 

Verslag van het 12de R. K. paedagogisch congres te Tilburg in 1950. Tilburg, H. Bergmans, 
184. 

LITERATURE* 


Adams, Henry H. & Hathaway, B., eds. Dramatic essays on the neoclassic age. N. Y. Co- 
lumbia Univ., xix, 412. 

Adler, Alfred. Problems of aesthetic versus historical criticism in La mort le roi Artu. 
PMLA, LXV, 930-43. 

Ahnebrink, Lars. The beginnings of naturalism in American fiction, a study of the works of 
Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, and Frank Norris with special reference to some Euro- 
pean influences, 1891-1903. Uppsala, Lundequist, 505. 

Allen, Archibald. ‘Sincerity’ and the Roman elegists. CP, XLV, 145-60. 

An interesting paper with important modern applications. 

Allen, Walter, ed. The writer on his art. N. Y. Whittlesey. 

Alonso, Amado. El ideal cldsico de la forma poética. Sur, 192-193-194, 42-58. 

Apollinaire, G. See Shattuck, R. 

Arms, George. A note on explication. WR, XV, 57-61. 

Arms, George & Kuntz, Joseph M. Poetry explication, a checklist of interpretation since 
19265 of British and American poems. N. Y. Swallow-Morrow, 188. 

Arrowsmith, William. English verse drama. I: Christopher Fry. II: The cocktail party. 
HR, III, 203, 411.Cf. Downer, Wimsatt. 

Babelon, Jean. Découverte du monde et littérature. CL, II, 157-66. 

Babelon, Jean. Pintura y Poesia en el Siglo de oro. Clavilefwio, I, 16-22. 

Baker, Joseph H., ed. The reinterpretation of Victorian literature. Princeton Univ., ix, 236. 

Baldensperger, Fernand, & Friederich, Werner P. Bibliography of comparative literature. 
Chapel Hill, Univ. North Carolina, 728. 

Banks, Theodore H. Milton’s imagery. N. Y. Columbia Univ., xiv, 260. 

Barrett, W., Burke, K., Cowley, M., Davis, R. G., Tate, A. The new criticism. American 
Scholar, 20, 86-104. Cf. Davis, R. G. 

Bateson, F. W. English poetry, a critical introduction. London, Longmans. 

Criticism subordinated to literary history, and poetry to society; like Bateson’s 
earlier English poetry and the English language, a provocative but uneven and eccentric 
essay. 

Bellamy, Gladys C. Mark Twain as a literary critic. Norman Univ. Oklahoma. 

Berger, M. Voyance et littérature. Age nouv., 1949, 40, 68-73. 

Blackmur, R. P. The lion and the honeycomb. HR, ITI, 487-507. 

The new criticism has been ‘‘rhetorical’’ and partial; it should seek to become more 
complete by reconciling Aristotle with Coleridge; clumsily reasoned and expressed, but 
perhaps an important sign of the times. 





* The Literature section was compiled by Hoyt Trowbridge, chairman, Committee on 
bibliography, General Topics I and IX, of the Modern Language Association. The gen- 
erous assistance of Professor Helmut Hatzfeld is gratefully acknowledged. (Several addi- 
tional items sent in by our foreign contributors are included. H. H.) 
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Blish, James. Rituals on Ezra Pound. SR, LVIII, 185-226. 
A review of some of the critics of Pound. 
Bo, Carlo. Caratteri del romanzo italiano. Trivium, VIII, 128-49. 
Bonnet, H. L’objet de l’art. RE, III, 64-81. 
Borgerhoff, E. B. O. The freedom of French classicism. Princeton Univ., xi, 266. 
Borland, Harriet. Soviet literary theory and practice during the first five-year plan (1928- 
1932). N. Y. King’s Crown, viii, 256. 
Bowling, Lawrence E. What is the stream of consciousness technique? PMLA, LXV, 333-45. 
Bredvold, Louis I. The rise of English classicism, a study of methodology. CL, II. 253-68. 
Buck, August. Dante im Urteil der Literaristhetik des italienischen Humanismus. Dante- 
jahrbuch, XXVIII, 1-15. 
Burke, Kenneth. A rhetoric of motives. N. Y. Prentice-Hall, xv, 340. 
Volume 2 of a projected trilogy; a solid piece of work, made difficult to assimilate by 
its peculiar terminology. 
Burke, Kenneth. The vegetal radicalism of Theodore Roethke. SR, LVIII, 68-108. 
Bush, Douglas. Science and English poetry, a historical sketch, 1590-1950. N. Y. Oxford 
Univ., viii, 166. 
Buytendijk, F. J. J. Psychologie van de roman. Utrecht, Het Spectrum, 111. 
Studies in Dostoyevsky by an eminent psychologist with a catholic-existentialist 
viewpoint. 
Cather, Willa. On writing; critical studies on writing as an art. N. Y. Knopf, 126. 
Chaudhury, Prabhas Jivan. A sketch of a theory of poetry. PhQ (India), XXIII, 75-85. ~ 
Ciardi, John. Poets and prizes. CH, XII, 127-34. 
Craig, Hardin, ed. A history of English literature. Oxford Univ., 697. 
Curtius, Ernst Robert. Kritische Essays zur europdischen Literatur. Bern, Francke, viii, 
248. 
Davis, Robert G. The new criticism and the democratic tradition. American Scholar, 19, 
9-19. Cf. Barrett, W. 
de Haan, Tj. W. R. Volk en dichterschap, over de verhouding tussen volkscultuur en officiéle 
literatuur. Assen, Van Gorcum, 187. 
DeVoto, Bernard. The world of fiction. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin. 
Dingle, Herbert. Science and literary criticism. London 1949, Nelson. 
Dobles, Fabian. Fantasia, explicacion y misterio. RA, XLVI, 285-86. 
Donnelly, Dorothy. The golden well, an anatomy of symbols. London, Sheed & Ward. 
Donohue, James J. The theory of literary kinds. Vol. II: The ancient classes of poetry. Du- 
buque, Iowa, Loras College, viii, 207. 
Douglas, Kenneth. A critical bibliography of existentialism (the Paris school). New Haven, 
Yale Univ. 
Downer, Alan S., ed. English institute essays, 1949. N. Y. Columbia Univ. 
Includes three essays on peotic drama. Cf. Arrowsmith, Wimsatt. 
Dubois, P. Hen houding in de tijd, essaits. Amsterdam, Meulenhoff, 180. 
Dunsany, Lord. The food of imagination. PoR, XLI, 197-98. 
Eberhart, Richard. The defense of poetry. Poetry, LX XVII, 89-97. 
Echarri, E. Diez. Teorias métricas del siglo de oro. Madrid. 
Eliot, T. S. Selected essays. N. Y. Harcourt, 460. 
Elvin, Lionel. Introduction to the study of literature. London, Sylvan. 
Empson, William. The verbal analysis. KR, XII, 594. Cf. Tuve. 
Eppelsheimer, Hanns. Handbuch der Weltliteratur. Frankfurt a.M., Klostermann, 2 vols., 
390, 414. 
Foerster, Donald M. Scottish primitivism and the historical approach. PQ, X XIX, 307-32. 
Ford, Newell F. Empson’s and Ransom’s mutilations of texts. PQ, X XIX, 81-84. 
Fowlie, Wallace. Age of surrealism. Swallow-Morrow, 203. 
Frye, Northrop. Levels of meaning in literature. KR, XII, 246. 
Gerard, A. Keats et la conscience romantique. Rev. nouv., 1949, 10, 442-47. 
Gerhardt, F. M. I. La pastorale, essai d’analyse littéraire. Assen, Van Gorcum, 317. 
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Grannell, Manuel. Estética de Azorin. HIR, XVIII, 276-68. 

Grierson, H. J. C. Criticism and creation. London, Chatto & Windus. 

Griffin, Howard. A dialogue with W. H. Auden. HR, III, 575-91. 

Guyer, Byron. The philosophy of Francis Jeffrey. MLQ, XI, 17-26. 

Halldén, Séren. The logic of nonsense. Uppsala, Lundequist, 132. 

Hamburger, Kate. Zwei Formen literatursoziologischer Betrachtung. Zu Erich Auerbachs 
‘Mimesis’ und Georg Lukacs ‘Goethe und seine Zeit.’ Orbis Litterarum, VII, 142-60. 

Hankiss, Jean. La multiplicité des plans sources d’émotions. CL, II, 193-235. 

Hart, James D. The popular book, a history of America’s literary taste. N. Y. Oxford Univ. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. Textos teresianos aplicados a la interpretacién de El Greco. Clavileto, 
I, no. 3, 1-11, no. 4, 1-8. 

Havens, Raymond D. Discontinuity in literary development, the case of English roman- 
ticism. SP, XLVII, 102-11. 

Hennecke, Hans. Dichtung und Dasein, gesammelte Essays. Berlin, Henssel, 274. 

Herrick, Marvin T. Comic theory in the sixteenth century. Urbana, Univ. Illinois, viii, 248. 

Jankelevitch, S. Le délire onirique dans les drames de Shakespeare. Psyché, 5, 305-28. 

Jarrell, Randall. The obscurity of the poet. PR, XVIII, 66-81. 

Jerez, S. J. Hipdlito. La honestidad literaria de Grecia. RJ, XXXIV, 53-59. 

Johnston, J. H. Reply to Yvor Winters. Renascence, II, 117-25. 

Kahn, Sholom J. Taine’s historical criticism. FR, XXIV, 215-24. 

Keast, William R. Johnson’s criticism of the metaphysical poets. ELH, XVII, 59-70. 

A brilliant essay on a famous piece of criticism; some contemporary implications are 

suggested at the close. 

Klonsky, Milton, A guide through ‘The Garden.’ SR, LVIII, 16-35. Cf. Empson, Tuve. 

Koch, Ernst. A foreign-language approach to critical analysis in general literature. GQ, 
XXIII, 93-100. 

Koch, Vivienne. The achievement of John Crowe Ransom. SR, LVIII, 227-61. 

Komroff, Manuel. How to write a novel. N. Y. Simon & Schuster, 296. 

Korner, Josef. Einfiithrung in die Poetik. Frankfurt a.M. 1949, Schulte-Bulmke, 60. 

Krieger, Murray. Creative criticism, a broader view of symbolism. SR, LVIII, 36-51. 

Lapesa, Rafael. La trayectoria poética de Garcilaso. HJR, XVIII, 69-72. 

Lausberg, Heinrich. Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik. Eine Einfihrung fir Studierende 
der romanischen Philologie. Miinchen 1949, Hueber, 93. 

Lawton, H. W., ed. Handbook of French Renaissance dramatic theory. Manchester 1949, 
Univ. Press, xxvii, 147. 

Leavis, F. R. The novel as dramatic poem. IV: ‘St. Mawr.’ V: ‘Women in love.’ Scrutiny, 
XVII, 38-52, 203-20. 

Lecat, Maurice. Maurice Maeterlinck et son oeuvre. Bruxelles, author, 454. 

Lehmann, A. G. The symbolist aesthetic in France, 1885-1895. Oxford, Blackwell; N. Y. 
Macmillan, viii, 328. 

Levin, Harry, ed. Perspectives of criticism. Cambridge, Harvard Univ., ix, 248. 

Lépez Morrillas, Juan. Garcia Lorca y el primitivismo lirico. CA, LITI, 238-50. 

Maas, Joachim. Die Geheimwissenschaft der Literatur. Berlin 1949, Suhrkamp, 161. 

Maggioni, Sister Mary Julie. The Pensées of Pascal, a study in Baroque style. Washington, 
Catholic Univ., x, 154. 

Mahood, M. M. Poetry and humanism. London, Cape; New Haven, Yale. 

A Thomist view, indebted to Maritain, of seventeenth-century poetry. 

Martinez, José Luis. La emancipacién literaria; doctrinas y realizaciones hispanoameri- 
canas. CA, LIV, 191-209. 

McHugh, Vincent. Primer of the novel. N. Y. Harcourt. 

Medina Flores, Eugenio. Momento actual de la poesia espafiola. Atenea, XCIX, 16-25. 

Miles, Josephine. The primary language of poetry in the 1740’s and 1840’s. Berkeley, Univ. 
California, 382. 

Miles, Josephine. The primary language of poetry in the 1640’s. Berkeley 1948, Univ. Cali- 
fornia, 160. 
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Miller, P. Society and literature in America. Leiden 1949, Univ. Press. 

Murdock, K. B. Literature and theology in colonial New England. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. 

O’Connor, William V. Lionel Trilling’s critical realism. SR, LVIII, 482-94. 

Olguin, Manuel. Valera’s philosophical arguments against naturalism. MLQ, II, 164-68. 

Olguin, Manuel. Juan Valera’s theory of art for art’s sake. MLF, XXXV, 24-34. 

O’Neill, James C. Philosophy and criticism: Bergson and Thibaudet. MLQ, XI, 492-97. 

Ong, Walter J. J.S. Mill’s pariah poet. PQ, XXIX, 333-44. Cf. Hainds, J. R., Philosophy. 

Onis, Federico. Unamuno el escritor y el poeta. La Nueva Democracia, XXX, 18-21. 

Orgel, Vera. What is tragic in Racine? MLR, XLV, 164-76. 

Peacock, Markham L., Jr. The critical opinions of William Wordsworth. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Univ., xxvi, 469. 

Potts, L. J. Comedy. London, Hutchinson. 

Pound, Ezra. Letters to T. S. Eliot and W. H. D. Rouse, ed. D. D. Paige, HR, III, 53. 

Pound, Ezra, Letters to a young poet. Poetry, LX XVI, 342-51. 

Pound, Ezra. Letters, 1907-1941. ed. Paige. N. Y. Harcourt, 358. 

Pradal-Rodriguez, Gabriel. La técnica poética y el caso Géngora-Mallarmé. CL, II, 269-80. 

Praz, Mario. Literary history. CL, II, 97-106. 

~ Quinard, Cl. Le probléme de la création esthétique et le roman. RE, II, 376-94. 

Ransom, John Crowe. The understanding of fiction. KR, XII, 189. 

Ransom, John Crowe. William Wordsworth, notes toward an understanding of poetry. 
KR, XII, 498. Cf. Koch, V. 

Raysor, Thomas M., ed. The English romantic poets, a review of research. N. Y. Modern 
Language Assoc., 241. 

Read, Herbert, Coleridge as critic. London, Faber, 40. 

Read, Herbert. Phases of English poetry. London, Faber. (reprint) 

Read, Herbert. The critic as a man of feeling. KR, XII, 575. 

Rooney, William J. The problem of ‘poetry and belief’ in contemporary criticism. Washing- 
ton, Catholic Univ., 165. 

Rudrauf, L. Structure consonantique de la musique verbale, son importance dans la 
poésie frangaise. RE, III, 1-28. 

Russell, Peter, ed. An examination of Ezra Pound, a collection of essays. N. Y. New Direc- 
tions, 268. 

Servien, Pius. Vers une science de la poésie. RE, III, 106-108. 

Shattuck, Roger, tr. Selected writings of Guillaume Apollinaire. N. Y. New Directions, 
272. 

Sherburn, Goerge. Words that intimidate. PMLA, LXV, Proceedings, 3-12. 

Presidential address, concerned largely with the relation of scholarship to criticism. 

Shiel, M. P. Science, life, and literature. London, Williams & Norgate. 

Simon, Irene. Formes du roman anglais de Dickens a Joyce. Liége 1949, Faculté de phil. 
et lettres, 463. 

Sitwell, Edith. A poet’s notebook. N. Y. Little, Brown, 276. 

Spire, André. Plaisir poétique et plaisir musculaire, essai sur l’évolution des techniques 
poétiques. N. Y. 1949, Vanni, vii, 547. 

Stallman, Robert W., ed. T'he critic’s notebook. Minneapolis, Univ. Minnesota, xv, 303. 

Stoll, E. E. ‘Multi-consciousness’ in the theater. PQ, X XIX, 1-14. 

Stone, George W., Jr. David Garrick’s significance in the history of Shakespearean criti- 
cism. PMLA, LXV. 183-97. 
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Svoboda, Karel. Content, subject, and material of a work of literature. JAAC, IX, 39-45. 

Tate, Allen. Three commentaries: Poe, James, and Joyce. SR, LVIII, 1-15. 

Tawney, R. H. Social history and literature. Cambridge Univ., 40. 

Thaler, Alwin. Literary criticism in ‘A mirror for magistrates.’ JEGP, XLIX, 1-13. 

Thorpe, James, ed. Milton criticism, selections from four centuries. N. Y. Rinehart, viii, 
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Torres Rioseco, Arturo. Las teorias poéticas de Poe y el caso de José Asucién Silva. HIR, 
XVIII, 319-27. 

Traversi, Derek. Academic criticism today. Scrutiny, XVII, 181-84. 
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arly criticism is in a state of decline. 

Triebel, L. A. Sixteenth-century stagecraft in European drama, a survey. MLQ, XI, 7-16. 

Trilling, Lionel. The liberal imagination, essays on literature and society. N. Y. Viking, 
320. Cf. O’Connor. 

Turnell, Martin. The classical moment, a critical evaluation of Racine, Moliére, and Cor- 
neille. N. Y. New Directions. 

Tuve, Rosamond. On Herbert’s ‘Sacrifice.’ KR, XII, 51 (Cf. Empson’s reply, KR, XII, 
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Unger, Leonard. Donne’s poetry and modern criticism. Chicago, Regnery, 88. 

van Wijk Louw, P. Die digter als intellectueel. Den Haag, Stols, 16. 

A plea for a kind of poetry that is related and open to problems and results of modern 
thought. 

Verlaine, Paul. Confessions of a poet. N. Y. Philosophical Libr., 192. 

Vertue, H. St. H. Morbid significance of modern verse. Guy’s Hosp. Gaz., 1949, 63, 277-81, 
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Wagner, Bernard M., ed. The appreciation of Shakespeare, a collection of criticism . . . of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Washington 1949, Georgetown Univ., 
xiii, 522. 

Wallerstein, Ruth C. Studies in seventeenth-century poetic. Madison, Univ. Wisconsin, 421. 
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